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Georgia Peach Canning in Full Blast July 10 


Owing to the great distance to northern markets the peaches shipped from Georgia must be of firm and solid 


The canning industry has grown to a considerable extent. 


All peaches that are injured, even in the slightest way, are sent to the evaporator 


American Agriculturist’s illustration shows” 


the interior of a large establishment near Albany, Dougherty county, Ga, in full operation July ro of last year. 
In some.instances windfalls and specked fruit are evaporated as well as very ripe fruit that will not stand long 
shipment. Georgia peaches have been plentiful in all leading markets the past week 
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Feeding Dairy Cows in Summer. 


PROF W. J. FRASER, ILLINOIS. 


The dairy interests of the state suffer 
greatly each year from lack of proper green 
feed for cows during the hot, dry weather 
of midsummer when pastures are nearly 
always short. This shortage of feed comes 
at a very inopportune time since the cows 
are already feeling the effect of the heat 
and flies, which of themselves quite percep- 
tibly lessen the flow of milk, and if the 
feed is cut short at the same time the 
shrinkage is certain to be large. The fiow 
of milk diminishing at this season of the 
year is a great loss because it is practically 
impossible to restore the shrinkage during 
that period of lactation. A continuous sup- 
ply of feed is equally essential to the suc- 
cessful maintenance of young and growing 
animals, and this is the season for consid- 
ering this feed question fm connection with 
plans for the summer’s work. 

FEED COWS WHEN PASTURES ARE SHORT. 

Since the majority of our best dairymen 
in Illinois have warm comfortable barns 
and can furnish green feed to the cows in 
the form of ensilage the old-time problem 
of keeping up the milk flow in winter has 
been solved, but the great question with 
dairymen at present is how to keep up 
the milk flow during the hot, dry weather 
of midsummer when the flies are most 
troublesome. This is hard to do at best, 
but certainly one of the first essentials is 
liberal feeding at this critical time. Of 
course, green feed is much better than any 
other to supply this need, but if this is 
not available dry feed should be resorted 
to. While it does not pay, as a rule, to 
feed cows grain when on good pasture, 
except in very small quantities, yet when 
the pasture fails if other good feeds are 
not available grain should be fed, the quan- 
tity depending upon the amount of other 
feeds obtainable and the yield of milk the 
cows are giving. 

A pasture will carry much more stock 
during spring, early summer and fall, than 
it will during the dry weather of midsum- 
mer. By helping it out during this season 
with partial soiling, the cattle have better 
feed and more stock can be,carried on a 
given area than by pasturing alone. Feed 
may be supplied in two ways, either by 
‘growing some crop that can be pastured off 
by turning on the cows a short time each 
day, or by cutting the crop and hauling to 
the cows in the stable, yard or pasture. 
The former method is the more economical 
of labor but there is greater waste of feed 
and it requires either a small field or some 
temporary fencing. 

SUCCESSION OF CROPS FOR PARTIAL SOILING. 


Amtof Approx Approximate 
seed time of time of 
aa ccoding feeding 
ts May } July l- BS 
Sate May 15 Aug 1-Sep 
3, Cowpeas, lbu Mayls Aug L-Bept a 
4. Soja beans, 1 1-Se 
5, Oats, Canada peas (each), 1 r is July Loui is i] 
& Oats, Canada peas (each), 1 bu ay 1 July l-Aug 1 
7 Rape (Dwarf Essex). 4lbs May 1 July i A 
& Rape, second sowing, 4 Ibs Junel Aug 1-Sept 
9, Rape, third sowing, 4 lbs July 1. Sept 1}- Oct 1 
Such crops should he planted as will 
mature in proper succession with each in 


its best stage of growth insuring a corntinu- 


Kinds of fodder 


L Corn, early, sweet or dent, 
2. Corn, medium dent, 


ous supply of green feed during the dry 


Season. 
CORN A GOOD SOILING CROP. 


For central and northern INinois there is 
no crop that will produce more food to: the 
acre than corn, and by planting a small 
quantity of an early variety, together with 
the general crop, corn may be had in the 
proper .condition for feeding fromm July 15 
until frost.. There are several early varie- 
“tlés that will mature .for feeding in from 6¢ 
te 75 days after planting. €orn should ‘not 
bé féd too young. When it is” nearly full. 
hight it contains only one-third as much 
nutriment as when in the roasting ear 
stage. 

Some other crops should be fed in connec- 
tion with corn to balance the ration and 
afford -variety. Leguminous crops as clover, 
Canada peas, cowpeas, soja beans. etc, are 
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especially valuable for this purpose, being 
unusually rich in nitrogenous ingredtents 
which are so essential to dairy cows. 

Cowpeas and soja beans give a large 
amount.of valuable forage, furnishing feed 
from August 1 until frost. If mofe feed 
has been grown than: ¢an be fed green, it 
may be made into hay or put in the silo. 

Oats and Canada peas yield well. They 
are not in condition to feed for more than 
two or three weeks, but the supply may 
be lengthened by sowing at different dates. 
If a portion becomes too ripe it may be 
utilized by making into hay. 

80W RAPE IN SUCCESSION 

Rape is also an excellent feed; it grows 
quickly, gives a good yield of relishable 
fodder, remains green for a considerable 
length of time, and will produce a good 
second crop, either when cut or pastured 
off. Green feed may be had all summer by 
sowing at intervals of two or three weeks. 
Care must be exercised to prevent its spoil- 
ing after being cut lest it taint the milk. 
It is also one of the best feeds to pasture 
off on account of its quick growth after 
being eaten down. Cows should be accus- 
tomed to it gradually, as there is some dan- 
ger of bloat. 

If the pastures are short and no prepara- 
tion has been made for green feed, corn 
may be cut from the regular crop if it is 
near the roasting ear stage, as it will bring 
the best of returns. Never under any con- 
dition allow the stock to go hungry end 
suffer the losses incident to shortened fred 
at the time which is for every reason ths 
most trying season for live stock. 


Fitting Dairy Animals for Show. 


RALPH TRATT, WISCONSIN. 


The modern tendency is to make the ani- 
mal conform to an arbitrary standard of 
excellence, or scale of points, and its abil- 
ity’ to win prizes varies directly as do the 
conceptions of the various judges who pass 
upon the conformity tc that scale. One of 
the primary requisites of all dairy animals 
regardless of age or sex, is capacity. A 
judge likes an animal with a large pauncb 
as it is very essential in economically con- 
verting a large amount of coarse feed into 
milk. How can we develop this capacity? 

It is done by feeding coarse bulky food, 
in-a manner best suited to the individual 
tastes of the animals. Many have had good 
success by giving. cut or chaffed hay and 
straw, with a mixture of ground oats and 
bran, a little salt, and a handful of oil 
meal, a small amount of the concentrates, 
and all the coarse food she will eat. The 
principal object is to make her eat much 
to get a small amount of grain. 

The next thing that appeals to the eye of 
the judge is the temperament of the anl- 
mal, which indicates whether or not she is 
using in the right way the food she has 
consumed. All dairy cattle should be free 
from tendency to lay on flesh, thin, and 
under condition rather than too fleshy. -A 
show animal should possess. quality also, 
but this.to.a large extent is Wetermined by 
nature, although we can assist by keeping 
her in perfect health, the hair weH groomed 
and protected from the sun, which makes 
it harsh and dry. 


be applied to the hair.. Where great stress 


- Keresene-should never - 


is laid on secretions dispense with the use_ 


of water for cleaning animals, as it makes 
the.skin appear pale.- 

There is -a’': great diversity .of cntebies 
among: judges ,as ..to the importance of 


udder development. However, when.a: heifer . 


is developing an udder we should help her |” 


on all we can, as the-time to°assist nature 
is when she is doing.-her’-best. work:. Many 
advocate increasing the grain ration x a 


‘ heifer_at, this: stagesow 


comes fleshy, as she will soon milk it oft 
again.- All cattle should be handled and 
well broken to lead. It is also good prac- 
tice to teach an animal to stand in a posi- 


tion that will ‘show her to the best ad- 


vantage. , i . 
Polishing of horns and hoofs, grooming, 





watering from pails, etc, should be praca 
ticed before leaving for the fairs, as thera 
are enough new conditions to becothe ac< 
customed fo even when greatest care has 
been taken. This may seem a trivial affair, 
but many prizes have been lost by lead. 
ing into the ring a shrunken animal whieh 
has refused to drink from a pail, or a 
strange tank. 

I would commence feeding about six or 
eight weeks previous to starting for the 
fairs. Do not hurry or the stock will have 
reached their bloom before the exhibition. 
Avoid feeding corn to show animals, as it 
is’ heating to the blood, makes grease in- 
stead of bone and muscle, and upon the first 
exertion, the animal! will wilt. A dairy ani- 
mal should not be fed heavily-on a grain 
ration, at any time, as she will be very 
easily upset. 

—————_—_— 


White Clover—A. S. J., New York: This 
plant may be made into silage both in the 
natural condition and after it has been run 
through the cutting box.. In many in- 
stances, when taken out of the silo it is tée 
dark in color and rank in odor‘ to meet tRe 
requirements of a first-class article. When 
mixed with corn, clover is more easily pre- 
served in the silo. But, naturally, this is 
feasible only with the second cutting. We 
would not advise experimenting in this line 
on a large scale. 


Name the Farm—In naming the farm 
don’t mark a stone that may last for cen< 
turres and not give the date—{H. B, 
Abbott, Pennsylvania. 


Wagon World Awheel. 


f a million of these steel 
whew have been sent out on 
ourown wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, —— this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
8 low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape ., 


strai 
ge ~& spokes. 
spokes, no rotten felloes, ~ resetting. Write fay 
big Peon bataleane. Itis fre 
lectric Whee! Co., Box S6— Quincy, Hi. 











Runs lighter, skims ~ 
closer, cleans easier, 
Simplest and most 
durable—the 


NATIONAL 
HAND SEPARATOR 


} These claims we are ready 
to make good by shipping, 
free, 2 National Hand 

tor on ten days trial. 

Send for it and work /it a 
third of a month—ifit don’t 
keep our promises, return 
at our expense. Write 
for full particulars. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
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. _. makes oe. wire fencé sag, it<ien’tfhe PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WERE FENCECO., ADRTAN, WICH, 
centa , and failure to 


\<ESETION dest go tala? 


- dition Powder isa pistitvecuge for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keliore Co., St, Pau), Minn. 
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Rape for Summer and Autumn. 








HIS crop can be seeded al- 
most any time after the 


ground warms up in 
April until August, or 
even later. As is well 


known, the only variety 
to select is Dwarf Essex. 
4 All other kinds should 
be rejected, as they will 
not prove satisfactory. 
The seed resembles tur- 
nip seed and can be se- 
cured of almost any seed 
dealer. It can be sown 
early with oats, - barley 
rye, but it probably would 
When seeded with these other 
be more satisfactory to delay the seed- 
ing until a little later and sow it 
crops, the rape is apt to develop and make 
trouble when the grain crop is cut. The 
rape leaves are succulent, and when bound 
in bundles, are likely to cause molding. 

It should be seeded every two or three 
weeks, forming a succession. Prepare the 
ground well, sow three to four pounds to 
the acre and cover with a harrow. It will 
make a good start if the season is favor- 
able and will produce a large amount of 
forage, sometimes as much as 13 to 15 tons 
of green stuff per acre. 

If possible, it is better to seed the rape in 
drilis, making the rows wide’ enough for 
cultivation. In this case two or three pounds 
of seed per acre is sufficient. It is not nec- 
essary to thin the plants, but allow them to 
grow thickly in the row. Cultivate about 
twice, after which the ground will be so 
completely shaded that further work will 
not be necessary. The-weeds will be choked 
out and the shade afforded by the plants 
will prevent disastrous evaporation. 

The crop can usually be fed eight or ten 
weeks after seeding, or when the plants are 
from 10 to 16 inches high. It remains useful 














or on winter 


alone. 


for several weeks after the first leaves 
are eaten off. If the plants are vig- 
orous and the weather moist, new 
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leaves will be put out, and a second and 
sometimes even a third crop secured from 
one sowing. The rape plant is relished by 
sheep, cattle and swine. Of course, it has 
to be fed green as it cannot be made into 
hay or put into the silo. 

It must be remembered that animals pas- 
tured on rape must be given some other 
food in connection with it, especially if they 
are expected to fatten. Some of the exper- 
iment stations find that rape will just about 
maintain stock, but unless different kind of 
feed is given fattening is not possible. The 
sheep and cattle should not be turned onto 
a rape field hungry. Their stomachs should 
be well-filled before they go into it, other- 
wise there is danger of bloat. It must also 
be remembered that rape should not be 
pastured or fed until after the dew is off. 


ee 


Treatment for Small Fruit After Harvest. 


A, N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DELAWARE. 





The custom has become almost universal 
among strawberry growers to fruit their 
beds but one season, believing that better 
and a larger quantity of berries can thus 
be secured. Where the holding over beds 
have not had the proper attention af- 
ter fruiting, the custom of one year fruit- 
ing has shown best results. But as the 
setting of new beds is always an expensive 
operation and not always attended with 
success, it is advisable to fruit the beds 
two seasons. To do this successfully, how- 
ever, the treatment of the bestafter fruiting 
must be such as to secure a large, vigor- 
ous growth of young plants from the old 
vines. We have found in this locality that 
the best way to secure this is to bar-plow 
the beds immediately after crop is harvest- 
ed, leaving the row 9 to 12 inches in width, 
this to be followed by the hand hoe when 
everything is cut away, leaving a plant 
every 14 to 16 inches. 

Apply 600 pounds of a fertilizer that will 
show an analysis of 2 to 3% ammonia, 6 to 
8% potash and 8 to 10% phosphoric acid. 
Thoroughly cultivate at least once a week 
until the erid of the season. Another appli- 


No. 2 


cation of fertilizer of 500 to 600 pounds per 
acre should be made during September or 
when runners are beginning to set. When 
the ground becomes frozen in December, 
mulch rows heavily with coarse manure. In 
the spring soon as ground will permit, cul- 
tivate thoroughly, and give another appli- 
cation of a highly ammoniated phosphate. 
Mulch well with coarse straw or sea hay. 
This treatment will delight the grower and 
is far more economical and profitable than 
the one-year fruiting method. 

Our treatment of raspberry and black- 
berry fields after fruiting has been to culti- 
vate and hoe thoroughly, keeping down the 
weeds. Have the cultivation so thorough 
and frequent as to properly conserve suf- 
ficient moisture to produce a’ vigorous 
growth of new wood for the following 
season’s fruiting. What is still of greater 
importance, namely, the retention of the 
foliage until danger from the blighting 
September suns has passed. More black- 
berry and raspberry plantations are 
ruined from loss of foliage in the late sum- 
mer, thus exposing the new and tender 
canes to the hot September suns, weaken- 
ing their vitality than are lost by winter 
killing. Early in the spring we first bar- 
plow, then hoe and give a moderate appli- 
cation of a good reliable fertilizer. I have 
seen most excellent results following a good 
manure mulch about each hill of berries. 

The cutting away the old canes imme- 
diately after fruiting has not shown best 
results and it is not practiced as much as 
formerly. To secure fine, large berries, 
raspberry and blackberry canes want to be 
trimmed closely during early March. Fall 
trimming is injurious. The attention given 
to berry fields after fruiting is too often of 
an indifferent nature. Growers should 
realize that the future crop is entirely de- 
pendent upon this after fruiting cultivation. 
The aim of the raspberry and blackberry 
grower should be to secure strong, healthy 
and well-ripened laterals before the ap- 
proach of winter; and of the strawberry 
grower to have well-matured plants pro- 
duced during the growing season. 











CHARMING HOME OF A SUCCESSFUL DAIRYMAN IN ORANGE COUNTY, N Y 


is that of J. E. Millspaugh, who has a herd of 27 cows. 


One of the beautiful dairy farms of Orange county, N Y, 
miik to Big Island station creamery, adjoining his farm, run hy George Inkner. 
exchange for ten months, and % cent off for May and June. 
He spreads the manure once a month. 


hay each. season. 


The price received is \4 
The farm contains 112 acres. 
Feeds Buffale and wheat middlings, 


He delivers 
cent below New York 
He usually puts up about 75 loads of 
with plenty of hay. Our photo- 


graph. taken by a member of Ameri¢an Agriculturist’s editorial staff, recently, shows the splendid buildings and home-like sur- 


reundings of this charming country place 
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Silos and Their Construction. 


BUFF JERSEY, ILLINOIS. 


Fifteen years’ use of silos and silage in 
several states and under various conditions 
of climate, has caused me to study both 
the construction of the silo and its filling. 
I find to-day that the greatest drawback 
to the adoption of the silo system is the 
supposed great cost of construction. I have 
used silos that cost $4 per ton capacity to 
construct and have used those that cost 
50 cents per ton capacity, and in one case 
content cost was as low as 30 cents. The 
cheap silo kept the silage just as well as 
those costing many times more money. 

When we consider what constitutes a good 
silo, we have only three things to remem- 
ber, good material, strength and last, per- 
fect exclusion of air after silo is filled. The 
first named, that is good material does not 
necessarily mean brick, stone, cedar, red- 
wood or some other material that will cost 
a large sum both as to material and trans- 
portation, but something at hand, some 
local material or material that is reason- 
able in price. To illustrate: When I was 
in eastern Tennessee, I found pines scat- 
tered through the hill lands and on the 
streams were old-fashioned water 
mills that would saw.these pines 
into lumber very cheaply. So 
cheap were the pines and labor, 
that our 2x4’'s for silo construction 
cost but $5 per 1000 feet. Silos 
constructed from this lumber were 
just as good as though constructed 
of California redwood . worth $60 
to $75 per 1000 feet. 

In building a silo, I consult local 

conditions. If in Texas use Texas 
hard pine. If in western coast 
country, would use redwood or 
cedar, but in the central section 
of the United States I find noth- 
ing better than the ordinary 2x4’s 
(white pine) of commerce, costing 
from $15 to $22 per 1000 feet. I 
have thoroughly tested this mate- 
rial in several states and in no 
case has it proved defective in 
any one of the above named qual- 
ifications—strength, durability and 
perfect exclusion of air together 
with simplicity of construction. 
Briefly as possible I will describe 
my method of construction and 
the accompanying illustrations 
will make plain my plan. 

The stave silo has been con- 
demned by many, owing to its 
tendency to dry out when empty 
and then fall down. Silo manu- 
facturers make capital of this 


defect in advertising their tongued A, 2 


and groved method of preparing 
their staves, but they do not say 
what we must do when the tongue 
rots out in a short time and leaves their 
staves free to fall down. I have adopted 
a method which does away with any danger 
of staves falling down and simplifies the 
construction to a marked degree. The si!) 
I will describe is the strongest building on 
the farm and will withstand inside pressure 
or wind pressure as well as any style now 
in use, something well worth careful con- 
sideration. 

To build a round silo of 2x4 stuff, get 
your lumber and have it dry and free from 
loose knots; see that edges are straight, so 
that when walls are up edges will touch 
evenly the entire hight of silo. In a circle 
of 14 feet or more it is not necessary to 
bevel the lumber to fit the circle; it is 
better not to do so, because the lumber will 
dry out more quickly when the silage is 
removed, which tends to prolong-the life 
of the silo by checking decay. In case 
beveling is done, don’t bevel the entire 
stick’s width, only take off bevel from 
center of timber. This will leave other 
half slightly separated from its mate, giving 
air a chance to dry wood. To the novice 
an empty stave silo with its staves show- 
ing daylight shining through cracks from 
top to bottom is far from an_ air-tight 


x4 with nails in position ready to put 
4x6 with holes for hoop rods; ce, section of sill; d,door. These 
are not drawn to scale, the intention being simply 
the method of construction. 


THE SILO 


building, but one has only to tighten up 
hoops snug and go ahead and fill. A stave 
silo is like a leaky barrel. It only wants 
hoops driven tight to make it as tight as 
ever. While the silo has not hot water it 
has something just as _ effective—silage, 
which is 80% water or sap, and heats up 
to 180 degrees. Every crack is shut tight. 

To build a stave silo first decide on size 
of silo, then get the material most abun- 
dant in your locality. Any lumber that 
will not warp is suitable. Have it dry if 
possible. If your silo is to be above 20 
feet in hight, buy lumber of two lengths; 
for a 24-foot building get 14 and 10-foot 
stuff, or a 26-foot silo, 12 and _  14-foot 
lengths. Get your stuff on the ground dur- 
ing some dry, hot days, laying it closely, 
like a floor. Then take an old broom or 
a whitewash brush and a bucket of coal 
tar (this is called gas tar and can be bought 
for 3 or 4 cents per gallon at gas works) 
and paint the lumber, not scrimping the 
amount. Let lay a day or so and then 
turn up another face of the lumber and 
again give it the gas tar paint. Continue 
until all sides and edges are painted. Gas 
tar is the best preservative of silo walls 
yet found, and I may add that for rough 


SILO ELEVATION AND DETAILS 


work, such as farm gates, corn cribs and 
board roofs, it is not equaled by many of 
our paints. If tar is too thick to spread 
easily, thin with gasoline, remedying any 
trouble of this character. 

While our lumber is drying we will put in 
silo foundation. We must decide where to 
build, and the best rule is to build just 
as near the animals’ mouths as possible, 
to save work when feeding; at gable end of 
barn or shed is the best place. To lay 
foundation, drive a peg in center of ground 
selected for foundation; take a fence board, 
bore a hole in end, slip over peg, then at 
half of distance of diameter of silo slip a 
pin or belt that will mark ground as board 
is moved around. After this mark is made, 
set pin out as far as width of foundation 
trench is to be, which is about 16 or 18 
inches. Now dig trench 18 to 20 inches 
deep; then fill up within 6 inches of top 
with small rocks, brickbats or very coarse 
gravel. Over this pour thin cement. After 
this part of foundation is complete start 
wall 6 inches from outside of trench leaving 
a 6-inch jog. That jog is to fool any rat 
that may wish to explore contents of silo. 
He will dig down to the concrete work and 
then stop, not knowing enough to follow 


in place; Bb, 


to show 


the 6-inch step to outside of concrete.. It is 
better to finish the narrower wall with flat 
rock or brick. Build up 8 or 10 inches above 
level ground. The dirt should then be 
thrown up against wall on outside, even 
with top of wall to turn water from build- 
ing. 

The inside circle or silo bottom should be 
of dirt only. Many people put down costly 
cement floors, only to find that a large 
amount of silage is spoiled each year. We 
do not know the cause, but we know that 
the last foot of 18 inches of silage on cement 
has a very offensive smell and is not rel- 
ished by cattle, while silage on dirt can be 
fed to the last basketful. I am speaking 
from 16 years’ experience when I make this 
statement. Have fed from many cement 
bottoms, always with the same result. 

A sill is not necessary, but I always use 
one. To make the sill, take 10-inch width 
lumber 1 inch thick and cut in segments, ¢ 
of circle of wall; cut enough of these to 
make sill 3 or 4 inches thick; bed first in 
layer of mortar, then give a coat of gas 
tar, then lay on another course, breaking 
joints; nail down to lower layer. Continue 
laying, tarring and nailing until desired 
thickness is reached. We are now ready 
for the tarred staves or 2x4’s. But 
you may wonder how to make a 
start, what to use for fastening 
hoops and silo with, and what to 
fasten staging to. To do all of 
this requires four timbers of hard- 
wood, 4 by 6 inches in size and 
as high as silo is to be, Bb. Before 
we put up these timbers, or we 
may say frame of our silo, we 
bore enough holes in these sticks 
to receive the hoops. These holes 
are in pairs, and are 2% inches 
from what will be the inside edge 
of silo. Holes are to be 3 inches 
apart long way of timber. Now 
we will lay off our circle, finding 
one-quarter of distance, where we 
stand one of these sticks, the in- 
side edge flush with inside wall 
of silo and becoming part of wall 
and secure it by toenailing to sill. 
Then measuring another quarter 
distance set up another timber, 
continuing until we have the four 
up. We at same time brace these 
pieces well with fence boards or 
2x4’s, always keeping out of inside 
of silo. 

After we have braced well, we 
set 2x4 pieces on .outside of silo, 
opposite the 4x6 timbers, about 3 
feet from them, or as wide as you 
wish to build scaffolding. Nail 
lumber from these 2x4’s_ to 4x6 
pieces at intervals of about 8 feet 
on which scaffold lumber is laid. 
A silo 25 feet high will require 
three of these stagings. Now we 
are ready to build or set up the staves. 
Three men, or .boys do first-rate. For this 
work the necessary tools are three ham- 
mers and plenty of 60-pénny wire spikes; 
40-penny will do in case 2x4’s are scant 4 
inches, as they often are. Now set up one 
of the 2x4’s edge against a 4x6 piece and 
nail about every 4 feet; the men on differ- 
ent stagings will attend to nailing up to 
top of silo. Toenail the 2x4 stave to sill 
with 10-penny wire nails. Continue setting 
up and nailing. If the upper half of staves 
do not want to follow circle, strike on in- 
side wall with heavy hammer, maul or back 
of an ax, and the right curve will come. 

After setting all staves to last 3 or 4 feet 
(and this space should be at place where 
doors are to be), make arrangements for 
doors. The doors, d, are only the walls of 
the silo cut out on bevel, and the pieces 
thus cut out nailed together with some 
barrel staves, the staves giving the short 
pieces the necessary curve to circle. The 
bevel must be on inside of silo, so that 
when doors are set the silage will press 
them into place. No frames for doors are 
necessary and no fastenings or hinges. In 
cutting out the doors they should be num- 
bered so they will be put in same place 














A door 20 inches by 2 feet is 
To cut out these places it 


each time. 
large enough. 
is best to cut side bevel piece while the 


2x4’s are on the ground. To do this, bore 
&@ hole in center of the 2x4 on right bevel 
and cut with a tenant saw far enough to 
allow larger saw to enter cut; when piece 
is cut out, tack in place with some small 
nails. Now finish up silo walls and then 
the man in silo will have to cut out the 
lower door in order to get out. If on out- 
side, can cut his way in. Doors must be 
about 3 feet apart to be handy in taking 
out silage. 

The hoops for this silo should be of five- 
eighths-round iron; each section of hoop 
should be long enough to pass through two 
of the 4x6 timbers and threads should be 
cut 6 or 8 inches on each end of hoops so 
as to take up any shrinkage of silo. Large 
castiron washers are necessary to bear 
against the 4x6. Light washers will sink 
into the wood when the silo is full and 
pressure bears on hoops. Hoops should be 
placed as follows: First one near bottom 
of silo about 6 inches from sill; the next 
2 feet higher, and each alternate hoop 6 
inches higher than last put on. This is for 
18, 20 and 25-foot in diameter silos; smaller 
ones may use fewer hoops and even one- 
half-inch hoops will answer. Our sifo is 
now ready for roof. The roof of silo can 
be built of boards put on hip roof style or 
a cone-shaped roof can be put on and 
shingled. Metal roofing is used by many, 
while many have no roof. I have used silos 
without a roof and saw no bad results. 
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Growing Lima Beans in the East. 


J. H. GAMBRILL, JR, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD. 





The advisability of a farmer raising lima 
beans would depend largely upon his loca- 
tion and means of reaching a wholesale 
market. Our truckers and farmers here 
ship all of their beans hulled or shelled 
and not in the pods. This makes a great 
deal of work, for the hulling is very tedious. 
And as they are more perishable when 
hulled, than if shipped in the pods, we 
are compelled to handle them quickly. Our 
largest markets are Baltimore canning 
houses. In the hight of our season the lima 
bean growers’ association of Frederick 
county, composed of about 125 members, 
ship by express to Baltimore, three times 
a week, from five to ten tons each ship- 
ment. These beans are picked one day, 
hulled the same evening, spread out on 
tables or floors over night, brought to 
Frederick early next morning and shipped 
not later than 8 am. They reach the 
canning factories about midday and are 
canned the same afternoon. They will not 
keep the second night after being hulled. 

We also ship a great many to Pitts- 
‘burg, in 32-quart box crates. These are 
picked and hulled same day, shipped in the 
evening and arrive at Pittsburg next morn- 
ing and sold to retail dealers. This will 
afford some idea of how far we are from 
the markets. There is also a market for 
limas when shipped in the pods; they will 
keep several days longer than if shelled. 
They are shipped in bags of about 1% 
bushels each, and if handled in this shape 
are not as expensive to the grower as i 
hulled. 

Our time of planting here is May 
4 to 15, or if with seasonable weather they 
can be planted several weeks later and yet 
produce a good crop. The King of Garden 
is a favorite pole variety with us. They 
appreciate rich ground and careful atten- 
tion in cultivating. If you have good, strong 
rich ground 3% by 3 2-3 feet, or 3 2-3x3 2-3 
feet is close enough to plant them, for they 
must get air and sunlight. to yield well. 
During cultivation they should be regularly 
trained and tied to the poles, and runners 
not allowed to get on the ground. If a 
farmer has sufficient help, or is limited in 
the amount of ground to cultivate, a few 
thousand hills of lima beans if given atten- 
tion will pay very well. With us, how- 
ever, it is considered more of a trucker’s 


FIELD AND BARN 


crop than one for general farmers. In 
planting, we stick three or four seeds, with 
the eye down, and thin to one and two 
vines. 


The soil on which I grew bush limas is 
@ very rich, deep mucky loam. It was 
plowed 
early in spring with well rotted stable 
manure cultivated in. The beans were 
planted about the middle of May, one in a 
hill, and hills 4 feet apart. The soil was 
frequently cultivated until the plants com- 
menced to blossom, after which they re- 
ceived no attention. The plants when full 
grown were nearly 3 feet in diameter, and 
were well loaded with pods. The most 
prolific bush bore 171 pods. If I were go- 
ing to raise this variety (Willow Leaf bush 
lima) in the field, I would plant the beans 
in rows 3% feet apart, and 18 inches apart 
in the row with one bean in a hill on good 
soil. This is the earliest lima I know of 
and is sure to ripen in our northern states. 
[James E. Murphy, Madison County, N Y. 

I think the best soil is a light loam, not 
too dry. Use a good coating of stable 
manure well plowed in and some good fer- 
tilizer in the hill well scattered as the roots 
are great feeders. Plant when apples are 
in bloom in rows 3 feet apart, one bean 
in a hill 18 inches apart. Keep free from 
weeds and if the weather is favorable you 
will have plenty of as nice limas as you 
might wish for.—{R. P. B., New London 
County, Ct. 


Growing and Bleaching Celery. 


THOMAS ALPHRAM, INDIANA, 





When the plants are about 3 inches high, 
they should be sprayed gently with bor- 
deaux mixture. They should be sprayed 
the second time after they become 6 inches 
high, and again when 9 inches to a foot 
high. This spraying will prevent rust and 
blight, and every variety of celery is liable 
to attacks of these diseases. 

Cultivation must be thorough and con- 
stant. A wheel hoe and rake is a good 
tool for the purpose. The space between 
the plants in the row must be kept clean 
by hand, and all weeds should be kept cut. 
Do not work the ground when the plants 
are wet, as dirt on the leaves causes rust 
and rot. As a matter of fact, no plants 
should be cultivated when wet with dew 
or rain. 

In blanching, the idea is to shut out 
the light and free circulation of the air. 
These boards should be set close to each 
side of the row and held in place by stakes 
driven beside them. The top should be left 
open in order that the plants may not be 
hindered in their growth. The plants in 
the space between the boards will continue 
to grow and will soon become white and 
tender, and as the growth proceeds above 
the boards the latter may be brought to- 
gether at the top, until the space between 
them is perfectly dark, and the plants will 
continue to grow. The stalks should be 
marketed or taken out as soon as they are 
sufficiently tender. 
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The Brood Sow and Her Treatment. 


T. J. MILLER, OHIO. 





The first step in successful hog produc- 
tion is to secure a good brood sow. She 
should be of a quiet disposition. It is often 
necessary to be with her during farrow- 
ing, especially in cold weather, and even 
at other times, when a little care and at- 
tention will save a part of the litter. At 
this time if she is nervous and cross your 
efforts at help will only result in damage 
to the litter. 

Second, select good form, straight, wide 
back and loin, full round heart girth, and 
see that she stands weil up and straight 
on her feet. She should have ten or 12 well 
developed teats, good length of body. See 


to it that she is a good hustler and not 
lazy. 

She should not be bred until she is pretty 
well developed—at least a year old when 
If bred too early, her growth 


she farrows. 








in the fall and heavily manured . 
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will be retarded and possitty injured for 
future breeding. Time of breeding may de- 
pend on whether you are raising thorough- 
breds for sale or for your own feeding. 
If the first, you can breed to farrow in Jan- 
uary or later. But if you are breeding to 
feed, I would breed to farrow in last days 
of March or first of April. By so doing 
you avoid much of the cold rains, winds 
and mud of_the early spring, which means 
nests changed often and more attention 
generally. This, however, depends upon 
whether your sow farrows once or twice per 
year. I prefer two litters of pigs. The 
first to feed in September, the second to 
run. with cattle in the winter. 

A great deal depends upon the feed fed 
before farrowing. The pig before. birth 
needs that kind of feed from the sow that 
will develop bone and muscle. It needs the 
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same kind of feed after birth, therefore 
the necessity of feeding food largely pro- 
tein in its nature, such as bran and shorts, 
and ground oats, with smal? quantities of 
joil meal. If in winter, give. some clover 
hay cut and steamed, with small quan- 
tities of bran and chop mixed. This makes 
an excellent feed for the brood sow before 
farrowing. Green rye pasture serves an 
excellent purpose, but avoid rye in the 
grain, as it often contains ergot, which will 
eause abortion. These feeds, with regular 
salt and plenty of good pure water, are the 
first requisites to success. 


Success in Growing Winter Wheat. 
D. H. M’FARLAND, ILLINOIS, 


Even after several years of experience 
in growing winter wheat, I am unable to 
formulate any definite rules as to the best 
methods of seeding, fertilizing, etc. In fact, 
with the variety of soils found in Illinois, 
every man must determine for himself just 
how he must conduct his wheat farming 
operations. In view of this, I would advise 
a careful study of soils. Ascertain if pos- 
sible just what your soil needs in the way 
of fertilization and cultivation. My expe- 
rience in wheat farming has been on what 
is known as broken timber land. The soil is 
very productive when properly cultivated. 

I have secured best results almost inva- 
riably from early plowing and a thorough 
pulverization of the soil before seeding. I 
advocate early plowing and thorough har- 
rowing for the reason that best results 
always follow. Of course when the weath- 
er*is very favorable, good crops are fre- 
quently obtained from late plowing and late 
seeding. If wheat fields are infested with 
insects it may be advisable to sow late, but 
do not neglect to do your plowing early. 

The taking of crops continuously from 
the land impoverishes the soil, making it 
necessary to occasionally add plant food. 
I have not used any kind of commercial 
fertilizer, but always apply every bit of 
barnyard manure that can be obtained. I 
have also greatly benefited my land by us- 
ing red clover and cowpeas. When red 
clover can be grown successfully, I do not 
think any cheaper fertilizer can be obtained. 
True, it takes considerable time to’improve 
land with clover, but as the crop can be 
used for hay or pasture while the fertiliz- 
ing process is going on,- the time is not 
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lost by any means, Quicker results can 
be obtained by plowing under the clover 
crop while still.green. The green material 
will decay very rapidly and leave the land 
in condition for future crops. 

The largest yield of wheat I ever obtained 
Was secured from land fertilized and culti- 
vated as indicated above. The green clover 
was plowed under about June 1. After 
that the land was frequently and thorough- 
ly harrowed and at seeding time it was well 
firmed with a very fine surface. Wheat was 
sown with a drill September 25 and the 
next summer yielded 44 bushels of fine, 
Plump wheat to the acre. 

During recent years the growth of clover 
has been difficult and uncertain, largely on 
account of dry hot summers. While this 
condition exists, something else must be 
depended upon for building up the land. 
I find that cowpeas are very satisfactory. 
This is particularly true on light soils. A 
crop plowed under while green will greatly 
increase the producing capacity of light 
land. Wet and cold spots on a field can be 
greatly improved by the addition of a little 
fine sand. This will make cultivation much 
easier and seems to give the soil new life. 

I would like to emphasize the thought 
that barnyard manure is the richest fertil- 
izer which can be obtained. Because of this 
the wheat grower should gather and use 
everything which can be converted into 
this kind of material. I keep the cow yards 
scraped clean, provide shelter for the ma- 
nure from the horse stable, absorb liquid 
fertilizer by using dry. muck, leaves or 
straw. See to it that the compost heap is 
constantly growing during the winter and 
that it is carried out on the fields the fol- 
lowing season. This may be considered 
rather old-fashioned, but if neglected now 
the producing capacity of the fields will 
certainly be greatly diminished, and it is 
only a question of time when we will be 
trying to float bonds on our farms to pay 
running expenses. 
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Plant Food for Sweet Corn. 


E. B, VOORHEES. 

In growing sweet corn for market, its 
proper fertilization is an important matter, 
The most profitable crops as a rule are 
those that are grown early. Hence, the 
fertilization should be such as to encourage 
a very rapid early growth. That is, corn 


should be ready for market from a month 
to six weeks earlier than is the case where 
planted at the usual time, and-grown under 
ordinary conditions. It is necessary, there. 
fore, that the plant. should have an abun-~ 
dance, not only of all food. constituents, but 
that they shall be of a highly available 
character, 

The mineral elements may be derived 
from the same source. as those recom- 
mended for field and forage corn. The 
nitrogen should be obtained from quick- 
acting materials, and preferably in organie 
forms, though part may be obtained from 
nitrate of soda. An: application of 500 to 
800 pounds per acre of a mixture showing 
nitrogen 4%, -phosphoriec acid (available) 
6% and potash 8%, would furnish on most 
soils suitable for the erop a sufficient 
abundance of the constituents. 

For the central and eastern conditions of 
climate, one-third at least of the nitrogen 
may be in the form of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, the remainder in 
organic forms, as dried blood, dried fish, 
cottonseed meal, ete. For south, all of the 
nitrogen may be derived from cottonseed 
meal, though where this material is the 
entire source of nitrogen, a larger applica- 
tion should be made. Sweet corn may be 
regarded as a crop possessing a high 
commercial value, and therefore, ‘much 
larger applications can be afforded than 
in the case of field corn. 

ae ee 

The Soy Bean adapts itself to a wide 
range of soils and is chiefly used on land 
too poor to grow clover. It is an annual 
and makes a good yield of forage for silage 
and hay, while the bean if allowed to ripen 
is one of the richest feeds for growing 
stock and a valuable auxiliary as a part of 
the full feed ration. The use of the plant 
as a soil renovator has become widespread. 
Being a legume, it possesses the property 
of nitrogen gathering. Sandy loams are 
best suited to its growth.—[C. B, 


Feed for Lambs—<As soon as the lambs 
will eat, give them a little ground oats, 
bran, shorts, corn meal or a mixture of all 
of them, varying the composition of the feed 
to suit the taste of the lambs. Only a smaH 
amount will be eaten at first, but gradually 
it will be better liked. See that the feed is 
always fresh. If any is left over give it to 
the pigs. 
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While wheat. does not rank with some other crops in the south, it is a staple product and the yield on good land properly 
handled is very satisfactory. Our illustration shows a field being harvested near Atlanta. The land is a light, loamy soil and 


yeponds quickly to careful feeding and cultivation. 


Wheat of a good variety has been found very satisfactory on these lands, 











Feed and Management of Fowls, 





AS FOLLOWED BY.C. P. BYINGTON, NEW YORK, 
IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY CON- 
TEST. 

My breeding stock is' kept 25 in each ‘pen 


and only one male at a time is allowed 
with the hens, while: the other is shut up 
and fed. Mixed grains are fed in the :lit- 


ter each morning, One quart to 12 hens. A 
handfuls of are given at noon 


few grain 
and at night all the mash they will eat. 
This is composed of two parts corn meal, 


two parts bran, one part middlings and one 
part animal meal, by measure, to which is 
added three parts cooked vegetables or ¢ut 


clover. 


Young chicks were fed bread crumbs 
soaked in milk for the first week, and the 
second week this was alternated with 


johnnycake and cracked wheat. After three 
weeks, johnnycake-and cracked corn ‘and 
wheat. They were fed every two hours for 
the first three weeks, and then four times a 
day until-twe months old. In making ‘the 
johnnycake, I -use three parts corn meal, 
two parts bran, one of middlings, one of oat 
ane-half part -of animal meal and 
one part of chopped vegetables. 

During the summer the hens were trans- 
ferred to an old barn, in which were erect- 
ed temporary roosts, and they were given 
free access to a field of five or six acres 
of rye: stubble newly seeded to clover and 
timothy. They held up well in the egg rec- 
ord and ate about half what they would at 
me feeding when yardéd. During the win- 
ter-I fed'thée mash at noon and hard grain 

night, so that the fowls went to bed 
with their crops filled. Autumn leaves were 
gathered in abundance to furnish scrat¢ch- 
ing material. In-December the fowls were 
livided up inte breeding& pens, One male 
being allowed tén ‘or’11 females. 
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Feeding Chickens for Growth. 


A series’ of valuable experiments on the 
subject of feeding chickens have been gar- 
ried on by Prof G..M. Gowell of the Maine 
experiment station, .and the latest results 
are ._published in. bulletin 79. The English 
ind French chicken. fatteners who make a 
specialty of the. business and: who fatten 
many thousands each year, use small coops, 
holding four or five birds each. This plan 
has been adopted by the Canadian 
government. Prof Gowell has followed a 


also 


similar plan and compares it with confin- 
ing fowls. in small houses and yards. The 
English and French fatteners use a food 


composed largely of finely ground oats and 


tallow. Prof Gowell used corn meal, wheat 
middlings and ground beef scraps, with 
small quantities of finely ground oats in 


the earlier That the gains from the 
birds in smal coops were .as-great as those 
made by:the former iseshown by the reports 
which they have published. 


tests. 


Theeoops each had’ a‘floor space of 16K23 


inches’ and were constructed of laths with 
close ‘end partitions of boards. The floors 
were of lath, placed % inch apart and 1 inch 
from the wall, so that they might be kept 
clean by the moving about of the_ birds. 
The coops were made two together without 
cutting the lath, which were placed length- 
wise on bottom, top and back, but placed 
upright and 2 inches apart in front, so that 
the chicks could feed readily between *%hem. 
V-shaped. troughs with 3-inch sides were 
placed in front, about 2 inches above the 
level of the floor of the coops..._ In each coop 
four or five birds were placed. The houses 
employed were 9x11 feet. in size, with an 
attached yard 15x20. feet, in which there was 
attached yard 15x20 feet; in. which thete 
were no greén- plants growing: ; 

The food -consisted: of *a-'mixture: 7of ‘100 


pqunds corm -meal)-400 ‘pounds wheat. -mid- : 


dines ‘and +40° pounds animal smeal. This 
Was ‘mixed-up with “Cota water *as> needéd 
and was fed twice each day, as much being 


given as the fowls would eat,’ One lot of 
20 Plymouth Rock cockerels 95 days old 


were placed it coops and another lot of 68 


_ the 
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of the same size and age were placed in the 
house.. Both lots were fed 28 days. Those 
in coops made an average gain of 1.3 
‘pounds at a Cost of 8.92’ pounds of the dried 
grain’ per pound of gain. The 68 cockérets 
in’ the house and yard made an average 
gain of 1.43 pounds at a cost of 5.26 pounds 
grain per pound of gain. Several other ex- 
periments with fowls of different ages were 
made, and in all 321 chickens have been fed 


in 41 lots in periods of 21, 28 and 85 days 
each. 

In 11.o0f the coops containing four birds 
each, the gains have been greater than. in 


the. houses and yards which contained from 
20 to 68 birds, while in 24 of the coops the 
gains have been less. In five or the six 
groups. of experiments, the gains have been 
greater in the -houses and yards than in 
coops. The results show that close 
cooping is not necessary to secure the 
greatest gains in chicken fattening and 
that the chickens made greater gains. when 
given a little liberty than when kept in 
close confinement. The labor involved in 
caring for birds-in small numbers in coops 
is’.considerably greater-than where they 
are kept in a house and yard, while the 
amount of food: required to make a pound 
of gain is likewise greater. 

Other interesting data brought up in 
these experiments are that the periods of 
cheap and rapid gains in weight come early 
in life. The greatest gains were made in 
a test report in a- previous bulletin, where 
20 chickens confined in coops gained an av- 
erage of 2.23 pounds each in a period of 35 
days, while a similar lot in a house and 


yard gained 2.47 pounds each. The best 
gains were made on chickens about three 


months old. 

In one of the experiments, skimmilk was 
used in: place of water in mixing up the 
dry feed. Instead of 40 pounds beef scrap, 
33 pounds were. used, sd that there should 
be_no difference in the amount_of digestible 
protein between the two- rations. Two 
pounds milk were used to each pound of the 
meal mixture. The following table shows 
conclusively’ the great ‘va@lfie’ of skimmilk 
in fattening chicks: 

SKIMMILK VS WATER IN FATTENING CHICKENS. 
On skina, 

water milk 
Ibs 


Chickens 95 days old lbs 
In coops, gained in 28 days each....1.34 1.68. 
In house, gained in 28 days each..1.43 1.71 


Chickens 160 days old. 
In coops, gained in 28 days each.... .78 .87 
In house, gained in 28 days each.... .45  .93 

Another series of experiments showed the 
great value of meat meal. One lot of birds 
gained .72 pounds each when = fed- equal 
quantities.corn meal and wheat middlings, 
mixed with water, while a similar lot 
gained: .92. pounds each when one-fifth of 
the ration” was composed’ of meat - meal; 
Where “no ‘meat meal was .fed,*14.96: pounds 
of dry grain. was .reqtiréd- to make a pound 
of: gain;..where- meat: meal -was_ fed, 12.07 


pounds of dry. feed produced.a similar gain. - 


The mixture containing the meat meal-cost 
1:15 cents per :pound; while the other mix- 
ture cost 1 cent per pound. Where the meat 
meal was *fed,;°a pound of live’ weight of 
chicken wasimade at ‘a cost of 13.88- cents, 
without the meal 14.96. In other feeding 
tests, greater gains have been made at a 
cost per pound of as small as 5 to 8 cents, 





Fancy Prices for Eggs—O. J: B.,, New 
York: American Agriculturist cannot find a 
customer for you who will pay fancy prices 
for new-laid eggs. It will probably be nec- 
essary for you:to take a personal trip to 
New York. to find such either among pro- 
prietors of high-elass hotels, restaurants or 
fancy grocers. Private families will often 
pay 2 considerable’ advance over market 
quotations. for fresh-laid-eggs. 


> 





Give. Fresh Water Often—In summer, 


fall and spring-TI-feed wheat and green 
grass. The fowls are shut up all the time 


except winter, when’ ‘there is.no garden -for 
them to bother. I feed table scraps and 
some scraps from the’ butcher Shop. I 
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clean the house once a week, put coal oil 
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on the roost to keep mites down, In win- 
ter I change the water often so it won’t 
freeze. { am careful that they don’t have 
to drink frozen water. I use insect pow- 
der in the nest when hens are sitting. [ 
have mostly Brown Leghorns and keep hens 
as long as they are good layers. Hens get 
heavy behind when their laying days are 
over.—_[Mrs Susan E. Stevens. ‘ 


Moving Bees in Summer—When moving 
bees during hot weather, give them plenty 
of ventilation. ‘The hive cover should be 
removed and a cover of wire gauze be 
placed on the hive. Better still, if the bees 
are to be moved any great distance, make 
a rim just the size of the hive and about 
2 inches deep and the wire netting tacked 
to this. The space between the top bars 
and the wire will give the bees a space to 
cluster and expel the heat and prevent the 


combs from melting down; bees become 
very much excited and overheated when 


shut in, and when possible should be moved 
at night. To make them still more com- 
fortable, place a wet sponge on the top of 
each hive, and drive slowly.—[F. G. H. 





- a eee se nee 
Impaired Digestion 
May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 
The uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 


ous headache, sourness of the stomach, and 
disagreeable belching may not be very. bad 





*now, but they. will be if the stomach is suf- 


fered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 
early attention. This is completely over- 
come by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive sys- 
tem. 














Feed and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


Doesee thing, cuts hay, 
Straw, ensilage, shri ‘odder 
4 and filis the silotoany height; 
“ done by one machine. 
Sold on full arantee, 
Write for catalogue. 
Joseph Dick ‘ 
Agricultural Works, 
Canton, Ohio. 














Two New Poultry - Books | 


The New Book of Poultry 


~ This superb volume is tlie most elaborate and-com- 
piste treatise of the entire poultry industry at the 
eginning of the 20th century. _ In successive chap- 
ters it describes and illustrates very fully, Poultry - 
Houses and Runs, The Science of.Feeding. Poultry, . 
Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, The~ 
Egg and Sitting Hen, Artificial pacwntie Saeree é 
and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Table, Poul- 
try Farming, National and Commercial, Exhibiting. 
Poultry and Utility, Pedigree: or Line Breeding, 
Practical Breeding and Rearing of Prize Powtry, 
Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, Trimming; Techpt-" 
cal Terms. To. each.of the prineipal, breeds an entire 
chapter is devoted, including beautiful and lifelike. 
colored pictures. Vermin, _— diseases’ and 
vices receive due attention. -The volume is artistic- 
ally gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in eyery 
respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. “Ilus- 
trated, 8x11 inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, 88.00, 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the constantly 
increasing demand for information about the con- 
struction of inexpénsive poultry houses, the author 
has compiled this book. In its: pages he. disen 
poultry buildings of all grades, styles. and classes, 
and their proper location, coops, additions .and spe- 
cia! structures, all practical in design and reasonable . 
in,cost. Some of them are extremely low in cost. 
and adapted to the utilization of odds and ends of” 
second-hand building materfal. «Whénever desira- 
ble the list of materials is given-shewing. what tor 
Fee and its cost. Over 160 ‘illustrations, 5x7-inches, - 

pages, cloth usisis D3 es fa ee OS 
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52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
' Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Preparing Plums for Market. 


*F, CRANEFIELD, WISCONSIN. 
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We should seriously consider the market- 
ing of our crops as soon as the curculio 
season is past, at which time we may 
begin to thin the fruit. After thinning, 
the plums should be at least an inch apart. 
The objects of thinning are to increase the 
size and quality of the fruit, to relieve the 
tree from excessive production and to de- 
stroy the larvae of the curculio and gou- 
ger. Although the fruit should be thinned 
when quite small, it may be done with 
profit much later, even up to the time it 
begins to ripen. 

Native plums should be picked when well 
colored, but still firm. It is never a good 
plan to allow them to drop from the trees, 
as such fruits are too ripe for the market 
and invariably leak. The practice of shak- 
ing the trees should also be avoided.- Plums, 
both native and foreign varieties, ripen well 
if picked any time after their characteristie 
color has developed. The period of ripen- 
ing continues several days so that it is 
rarely possible to gather all plums at one 
time. All are picked in baskets of any con- 
venient size, the grading for market being 
done in the packing house. As a rule we 
make three grades, choice or large ones; 
common, a very even grade; and jelly, in- 
cluding those not in the other grades. 

We have used various packages, from a 
berry box to a bushel basket, and have 
found the 1-5-bushel basket the most 
convenient, cheapest and most desirable. In 
shipping it is necessary to use a raised slat 
eover. 


The Little Known Bullace Plum. 


PROF F. A. WAUGH, VERMONT EXPER STA. 


In English books on pomology, one finds 
references to a plum under the name of Bul- 
lace. In this country the plum, as well as 
the name, is practically unknown. I found 
a tree of it growing in the test orchards 
of Ellwanger & Barry, near Rochester, N Y. 
The tree was fine and thrifty and loaded 
with fruit. The accompanying photograph 
from this tree shows the fruit natural size. 
It will be seen that it is a good, fair-sized, 
well-shaped Damson. Perhaps the chief 
interest connected with this plum is this 
fact of its close relationship to the Damson. 
The Bullace is the fruit taken to be identi- 
cal with a species described by the great 
botanist Linnaeus, under the name Prunus 
insititia. 

We have had a good deal of difficulty in 
American works on botany and the botani- 
cal side of horticulture to determine what 
this species really was, but after looking 
up the evidence and seeing the fruit grow- 
ing, I feel confident that this is what it is, 
and that it -is the same for all practical 
purpeses as the Damson. There is some 
further interest attached to this story from 
the fact that the larger varieties of Euro- 
pean. plums are supposed to be descendants 
from the Damsons, or from Prunus insititia. 
The Damsons, in turn, have been supposed 
te be descended from Prunus spinosa, which 
is a much smaller and almost entirely 
wortNess wild plum of southeastern 
Europe. 


When to Plant Cabbage for Latest Markets. 


J. J. He. GREGORY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


From years of experience I have earned 
that here in eastern Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 1 is, on the average, as late as the cab- 
bage can be left in the open ground 
without danger from serious injury by 
freezing. To secure these ends, I plant the 
seed of the Marblehead Mammoth, the Jat- 
€st of all to mature, about..May 20; the 
late varieties of northern Europe, of which 
the Hollender miay be taken asa type, June 
.1; the medium late sorts, such as the Flat 
_. *Extracts fram paper read before June 

meeting Wisconsin horticultural society: 


. them. 


- given very satisfactory results. 


Dutch and true Stone-Mason as near June 
15 as possible; the early drumheads, such 
as the All Seasons, Warren, Twiss and 
Henderson’s Summer, about June 20, and 
the cone-shaped varieties, such as Win- 
nigstadt and Wakefield, the first week in 
July. 

When planning we have to take into con- 
sideration the possibility of the weather 
getting too dry after June opens to enable 
the seed to vegetate on upland, and there- 
fore select a piece of ground that is so moist 
as to insure the vegetation of seed. Having 
qade a fine seed bed, I drill in rows about 
10 inches apart seed of all the varieties that 
I intend to raise on upland. As plants 
when transplanted lose about a week in 
their growth, I plant this seedbed a week 
earlier than I do the seed that is to grow 
where planted. I find most of the trouble 
in getting the seed up on sod land. This 
cannot be so compacted but that the mois- 
ture of the surface is speedily dried out. 

The above dates at which seed of the 
various varieties can, as a rule, be safely 
planted on well matured ground (ten cords 
of good barn manure to the acre or its 
equivalent) may serve as a guide for those 
who contemplate transplanting to cabbage 
after having cleared their ground of early 
peas or potatoes. As transplanting will 
throw the crop about a week behind, aim 
to procure plants the seed of which was 
planted about a week earlier than the dates 
given for the variety. 


Picking and Marketing Berries. 


GEORGE J. KELLOGG. 


This is a very important part of the bus- 


iness. Women make the best pickers; too 
many young pickers have too much fun. It 


is always best. to. have a certain: number’ 
of hands by. the day, so they will always: 
be on hand. These will regulate very large-‘ 


ly the price per quart-you need to pay: Ef 


quart pickers are. engaged, jet it be by the. 
‘season, and only half the wages be paid 


once a week, the balanee at the close-of 
the season: , The plantations should -be 
picked three times a week, and sometimes 
Saturday afternoon, ; 


A picking shed must have been provided, | 


with suitable shelves and plenty of car- 
riers. I prefer eight-quart carriers with- 
out ‘legs. 


is sold in nearby towns; mrost of the crates 


cah bé returried> and with a machine.for~™ 


making -boxes ‘we prefer. them fresh made; 
only one day old. Most growers: prefer to 
have them made up. ahead.::Never ship red 
or purple berries in quart..boxes.. If_it is 
possible, do not pick while the fruit is wet 

Distant markets must be sought; night 
refrigerator cars must be had, and every- 
thing arranged ahead. In every shipping 
center, fruit associations should be organ- 
ized to handle the. fruit. A great deal of 
fruit is consumed in every town. The 
nearer it is picked, handled and sold the 
better the profits. The marketing is a 
trade by itself. The home supply for the 
family and the home surplus is easily cared 
for. In every fruit center there should be 
a canning factory and facilities for drying 
the surplus. 


Summer Treatment for Scale—J. G. W., 
Pennsylvania: Scale insects can be treated 
only during summer months with diluted 
kerosene emulsion or kerosene in water 
used with a mechanical pump. In either 
case, a 10 to 12% solution will be sufficient 
and should be thoroughly sprayed on the 
infested trees. It must be borne in mind 
that these materials kill. by contact only 
and, therefore, must reach the _ insects 
direct; otherwise, it will have no effect upon 
Whale oil soap, at the rate of one 
pound in six gallons of water, can also be 
used. Infested trees should be thoroughly 
sprayed in the fall or early spring. Lime, 
sulphur and salt, as a spring wash, has 
See direc- 
tions given in American Agriculturist, Feb- 


* ruary, 1902. 


A supply of boxes should be. on~ 
hand, .with plenty .of crates. If the fruit. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Insect and Fungous Pests. 
Light on Cranberry Scald. 


Preliminary study of the disease known 
as cranberry scald, conducted by Assistant 
Pathologist Shear of the department of 
agriculture, adds something to the rather 
scant knowledge regarding this subject. 
Investigations were carried on mainly in 
New Jersey, and the summary of these 
made public at the January meeting of the 
American cranberry growers’ association, 
One fact of importance for growers in Wis- 
consin, New Jersey and elsewhere brought 
out through careful microscopic study is 
that the disease is undoubtedly due te the 
growth of a parasitic fungus within the 
tissues of the fruit. Further investigations 
along this line must be made, and are now 
under way. 

The fungus which is accountable for the 
disease grows and develops in the interior 
of the cranberry, apparently entering the 
fruit through the stem. ‘‘The spores, cor- 
responding in their function to the seeds 
of flowering plants,’’ said Mr Shear, “are 
very minute and easily scattered, especial- 
ly by means. of wind and water, and the 
method of flooding the bogs for three to 
six months each year must surely be a 
means of disseminating these spores, and 
bringing them in contact with the roots and 
other parts of the plant susceptible to 
their attacks. Yet there are other factors 
of great importance, as the disease fre- 
quently attacks every berry on a certain 
part of the, bog; while an adjoining portion 
may be appaerentiy. free from the disease. 
There are, no deybt, conditions of soil and 
moisture as well. as conditions of weakness 
and hardiness of plants which greatly in- 
fluence. the development of the disease. 

“To attack this problem. with any hope 
of success, °a very thorough study of the 
whole matter is necessary. . Though .we are 
unablé at present*to recommend a Specific 
remedy, there. .are still some practical 
measures which can, no doubt, be used to 
advantage. However free a bog may be 
from the disease, if it ‘is located “on a 
stream which has diseased ‘bogs above, the 
trouble is almost certain to be communi- 
cated by means of. the: water supply. It is 
not°advisable to° put new bogs on streams 
of this charaéeter until some” means of pre- 
venting the spread of the disease from the 
upper bogs fs “fouwtid.’*A-“méans of destroy- 
ing the disease’is by burhing all the diseased 
vines, leaves’ and* fruit possible. Of course 
this: plan ‘can only be~adopted in the case 
of worn-out bogs~-that are to be reset. In 
such caséds*it-would be best to destroy by 
fire as far: ‘as possible all the vegetable 
matter on the bog, plowing land several 
times and raking up and burning all the 
roots. In setting new plants, select only 
the most hardy varieties and those which 
show evidences of immunity from the dis- 
ease.”’ 


An Enemy to Squash Vines—The old fa- 
miliar squash bug is rapidly gaining ground 
over various sections in the destruction of 
squash and allied plants. It is a difficult 
insect to combat, owing to its feeding hab- 
its, as it sucks its food from the tissues of 
the vines. A plant can be protected by cov- 
ering the hill with netting and burying the 
edges of the cloth about the hill. In some 
cases wuckers plant many more seeds than 
are necessary, the extra plants being used 
as a bait for the insects, where they can be 
caught and destroyed. Clean culture and 
good fertile soil are good to keep the plants 
growing vigorously to resist the attacks of. 
these pests, They can be destroyed by 
hand picking. If pieces of board or other 
material are laid near the vines, the insects 
will collect at night under them, when they 
can be caught and easily destroyed the. fol- 
lowing morning. During the egg laying 
season the vines should be carefully 
searched for clusters of eggs and destroyed. 
The young insects also have a tendency to 
congregate ‘en individual plants and they 
can be collected by hand. 








Co-operative Grain Shipping in the West. 





The movement started a few years ago 
toward the organization of co-operative 
grain elevators in, Kansas is, according to 
those most interested, highly successful. 
There are said to be about 8) farmers’ 
vators in operation, all of them doing a 
successful business and saving for their 
constituents a profit of 1 to 4 cents’ per 
bushel. This is brought about by handling 
the grain at a small margin and securing 
from the buyer the highest possible price. 
This year it is hoped that more than 100 
co-operative organizations will be ready for 
business by August. Of course the grain 
dealers’ associations, state and national, 
are doing everything in their power to pre- 
vent the success of these local associations, 
but without effect. These organizations en- 
able the farmers to transact their own busi- 
ness and largely fix prices for their own 
produce. 

It was the idea of the central association 
to form all the local associations into a fed- 
eration. This has not been accomplished 
but the central association has been very 
beneficial in working up sentiment and 
getting farmers to realize that they can 
transact their own business. 

The great difficulty is that farmers are 
not in the habit of working together and 
do not seem to comprehend the necessity 
of united action. In view of this the work 


ele- 





COMMERCIAL 






cost of 
but 
fixtures, scales, 


building 


the follow- 


concern for itself The 
elevators varies somewhat 
ing, including engine, office 











etc, is suggestive: Five thousand bushels 
$1600; 7500 bushels $2100; 10,000 bushels $2500; 
15,000 bushels $5109 
agile 
shipping adie to Sy 
R SHEPHERD. 4 

Iam not the only man in Canada that has 
succeeded in shipping apples in boxes. Hun- 
dreds of boxes of apples were shipped last 
year. I have been shipping Fameuse in 
boxes for 20 years, and I would not have 
kept at it if it were not profitable. I he- 
gan by shipping the apples grown in my 
own orchard, now I am abliged to buy, and 
of course I seek out the orchards = 
they spray. My experience has been that 
the English admire the red apple. I have 
been cultivating red apples for the last 25 
or 30 years, apples that can be shipped in 
these boxes. The Fameuse is the first ap- 
ple that is called for in England. When it 
arrives in boxes it arrives in excellent con- 
dition and commands the highest prices. 
The second on is the Mackintosh Red; it is 
a seedling of the Fameuse—a larger apple. 
Then there is the Wealthy, but it does not 
come up to the two first mentioned. 

I ship to London, Liverpool and Glasgow, 
not to comeission merchants, but to the 
army and navy stores ard to private con- 
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in good condition, and<I think they 
ill arrive in better condition in boxes 





than in barrels. I do not ship them in cold 
storage, but I wait until the weather is 
cool. 

ee eee 


Rain Damages Onions—South of Chi- 


cago, vicinity of Riverdale, -farmers had 
rain 28 out of 30 days in June, and a large 
‘ent of onion sets drowned out. Early 
was blown out of ground by high 


ls and half crop a total loss.—[C. J. H. 


Imports Free of Duty to the United 
States for nine months ending March. 31, 
1302, amounted to $298,000,000, and in corre- 
sponding time last year $240,000,000. 


Basket and Question Box. 
Poultry Quotations—N. H. H., Chenango 


County, N Y¥: We cannot print names of 
commission merchants handling poultry. 














Spraying Tobacco—A. J. C., Virginia: 
Just sprays are very much more satisfac- 
ory on the whole for tobacco than ordinary 
juids. We would advise you to use one 
pound paris green in 100 pounds land plas- 
ter or flour. Mix thoroughly and dust over 
the plants early in the morning or late in 
the evening, or immediately after a shower, 
while the tobacco is still moist. There is a 
iechanical contrivance upon the market 
or using dust of various kinds, which can 
9e used to good advantage. 
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Plant for Name—I. T. McL., Ohio: The 
specimen sent is Asarum Canadense, pop- 
ularly known as Canada snakeroot, wild 
ginger, colt’s foot, asarabacca. It belongs 
to the natural order Aristoloch iaceae. It 
is a hardy herbaceous perennial, common 
in rich, moist, hilly woods in most parts 
of the United States, especially northward. 
The roots are pungent and aromatic and 
it is used in medicine as a substitute for 
ginger and is said to act as a warm stim- 
ulant and diaphoretic. 





Cutting Clover—Mrs C. H. J., Maryland: 
Clover should be cut for hay when the first 
heads begin to turn brown. Cock up short- 
ly after it is cut, cure in the cock and draw 
in before it gets so dry that the leaves fall 
off in handling. 


DWYER’ 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN 


CATA LOGUE 


of Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants, Celery, Cabbage, etc. 
Pot-Grown Clematis, Honeysuckle, Ivy, etc. A full line 
of Fruit and Ornameatalijirees, Vines and Plants. 
This Catalogue, with beautiful colored pilates, 
mailed free—write for it. T. J. DWYER & SON, 
Orange. County Nurseries, Box 91, Cornwall, N. ¥. 
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Ready) 





TKE BULLACE PLUM; 


is not as successful as was at first 
but substantial progress has been 
not only in Kansas but in adjoining states. 
Recently organizers have been’ sent to 
towns in Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa to 
assist in the formation of independent co- 
operative elevators. 


hoped, 
made, 


Where farmers decide to organize, the 
first thing to do is to call a meeting, deter- 
mine upon the amount of capital to be 


invested, make an application for charter 
of an incorporated company. The capital 
stock to the amount of 20% must be paid 
up in cash before the company will be 
authorized to do business. At many points 
it will be necessary. to build an elevator, 
but if the elevator already at the shipping 
point can be secured, it is advisable to do 
this. Decide upon the number of directors 
wanted and select them from the stockhold- 
ers. Five or seven seems to be the most 
satisfactory. The charter in Kansas cost 
$27.50. The details of the management of 
the business must be worked out by each 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Por the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
They enrich the earth. 


fer- 
tilizers. 





A MISSING LINK IN HORTICULTURE 


There are 196 apples in a box. The 
box costs 55 cents, fillers and all. Then in 
addition to that, after they are full they 
have to be nailed with 2%-inch wire nails, 
and thé corners bound with iron. [ used 
Cochran cases one year; they were moder- 
ately successful. This is an open case like 
a crate: my case is closed except the holes 
at the ends for lifting; I do not believe in 
an open case in an ordinary compartment 
steamer: vou do not always get cool air or 
pure air. 

I used to commence shipping at the be- 
ginning of Sentember with Duchess in the 
ordinary compartment, but years it 
was not successful. I picked the apples a 
little on the green side. Then I used to 
ship Fameuse as soon as they were picked 
—we began in the first week of October. I 
do not Fameuse now until the mid- 
dle of October. I keep them at least a 
fortnight in cold storage in Montrea!, and 
I ship when cool, when the thermometer out- 
side in the street is 50 degrees. If shipped in 
cool weather they will arrive in the ordinary 


sumers. 


some 


ship 
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~Y- =r Hing ol 1 oping ond mat money 


Corn Binders. 
ite tast. 7 Thes itself. Costs less % 
over wenee 


d. Liberal term saree tert tory 
quick. Compiete outfit t mailed free. : 
TIE CO., Bexis, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 

curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
enuravings of the Operations. The work was 
prepared by If experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobaceo worm with illus- 








trations. Paper 6, by 9% inches. Pos'paid 26 
cents. 
atalog Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANG JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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Fruit growers should not forget the aid 
and valuable information received from lo- 
cal and state organizations. Join these so- 
cieties and co-operate in every possible way 
in uniting the fruit interests. . 








There is no reason why farmers and milk 
producers cannot protect their interests by 
‘ eo-operation. The splendid showing made 
by the Fultonville (N Y) pure milk associa- 
tion should encourage others to organize 
along the same lines. 

A 

No tears are shed over the adjournment 
of congress last week, bringing to the close, 
as it did, a stormy session and one fraught 
with heavy tax upon the people. The 
appropriations of the session approximated 
900 million dollars, a figure undreamed of 
lees than a generation ago, and the plain 
people must pay the bills. It is a satisfac- 
tion to note that the last of the Spanish 
war taxes have been wiped out. Yet the list 
of unfulfilled pledges made in the platforms 
of both leading political parties when seek- 
ing for votes, is a long one. 

Alfalfa is gaining ground rapidly. From 
being a plant adapted to the west chiefly, 
it is finding a place in almost every middle 
western and southern state. As soon as 
farmers learn how to seed and care for it 
during the first few years the difficulties 
usually supposed to surround its culture 
will disappear. Illinois, Michigan, - Ohio, 


.and they have neglected this work. 


EDITORIAL 


Louisiana, Missouri, Alabama 

have a few fine fields of it and it will 

spread further rapidly. Well prepared 

seedbeds, close attention the first year or 

two, with severe cutting back, will greatly 

lessen the difficulties in starting. 
cusineiaialiinaeatinnses 

The more than 9000 butter, cheese and 
condensed milk factories reported by the 
federal census show a substantial gain, in 
this end of the dairy industry, compared 
with ten years earlier. The capital em- 
ployed is $36,500,000, and the cost of ma- 
terials used, of course chiefly milk and 
cream, was $109,000,000. In a special bulle- 
tin on the subject, just off the press, Maj 
Alvord calls attention to what he considers 
one of the most striking features of dairy 
farming in this country, the transfer of 
this productive industry, in large part, 
from the farm to the factory. While the 
cows and milk continue to be farm prop- 
erty and products, a constantly increasing 
share of the labor of converting milk into 
marketable form is done 
cheese factories and condenseries. The 
census of a half century ago noted the 
existence of eight cheese factories in the 
United States, the number increasing very 
little until 1860. Wisconsin now leads in 
the greatest number of factories, followed 
by New York and Iowa. The last named, 
while holding third place in dairy manu- 
factures, has more creameries than any 
other state. The bulletin shows that in 
the past 20 years creameries have increased 
in number much faster than cheese facto- 
ries. .In considering the domestic consump- 
tion of butter and cheese, there would seem 
to be room, under proper encouragement, 
for greatly extended use of the last named. 
While the per capita consumption of but- 
ter is placed at a little more than 19 pounds, 
that of cheese is less than 3% pounds. 

The value of an institution of any kind 
supported by the state should not be judged 
by what may be seen during a pre-arranged 
visit, but by the character of the work done 
by the individuals in charge of the vari- 
ous departments. This is particularly true 
of agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion work. The character of the work of 
any department depends upon the man at 
its head. If the position is filled by a re- 
tired politician or by a poorly equipped 
teacher who thinks more of his salary than 
the interests he represents, the work can 
be of little benefit to any farming commu- 
nity. Maryland farmers who recently gath- 
ered at the agricultural college would do 
well to look in other directions for the per- 
manent improvement of the _ institution 
rather than toward the state legislature, as 
Suggested by one of the spokesmen. Prop- 
erly equipped men are worth a thousand 
times more than well-equipped buildings. 
The usefulness of no educational institution 
can be judged by the number and charac- 
ter of its buildings; the quality of the man 
determines that. 

SE 

The lack of good drainage has caused 
much loss in limited sections this season. 
The dry seasons for the past few years led 
many farmers to think that the necessity 
for the draining would never ‘occur again 
The 
fact is, underdrainage is more and more 
important. During a wet period it is very 
necessary and when it is dry the land re- 
sists drouth better when well drained, as it 
is in better tilth and conserves moisture 
better than undrained. The more thorough- 
ly the land is drained the better, no mat- 
ter what the season. 


Indiana, 


That rural free delivery has brought farm 
life into far closer relations with the active 
business world, is everywhere conceded. 
Congress shows a willingness to be fairly 
liberal with appropriations for extending 
the service. And well it may. The post- 
master general last year said that this ser- 
vice had become a potent educational force, 
had increased the general intelligence and 
enhanced farm values. Next in order should 


at creameries, * 


be a carefully arranged parcels post sys- 
tem, enabling one to send small packages at 
low cost with as little difficulty as the 
forwarding of a letter. The postal congress 
league, with James L. Cowles of Farming- 
ton, Ct, secretary, is promoting the cause 
looking toward favorable action by con- 
gress. 

Indications of drouth here and there make 
the subject of silo construction especially 
opportune this early in the summer. Ful- 
filling the desire of a great many farmers, 
we print on an earlier page a carefully out- 
lined plan of up-to-date silo, with specifi- 
cations in detail and directions for putting 
together. The article is well worth the 
study of prospective builders; if not now, 
preserve it carefully for later reference. 

decpwatacinieeieismaneiie 

Nearly everything wanted on the farm 
and in the home will be found from time 
to time advertised in this paper. You can 
save money by buying through the adver< 
tising columns. Remember you are pro- 
tected by our guarantee, printed elsewhere 
on this page. The editor will regard it as 
a personal favor if you will mention this 
paper when writing advertisers. 

a 

While doctors are differing about the iden- 

tity of tuberculosis in cattle and human 


beings, farmers should not forget the one 
great fact that cleanliness is one of the 
best things to ward off diseases of this sort. 
Sick or unprofitable cows or other animalg 
should not be kept on any farm. 





The Best Implements. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 


Do not make a mistake, as some dQ, 
of becoming wedded to a tool to such an 
extent that you can’t see the good points 
in any other, no matter how meritorious it 
may be, or can’t appreciate a better thing 
when you see it. This is an age of con- 
stant improvement, so try some of the new 
things you see and hold on to that which 
is best. Don’t start in to work with a poor 
working plow. The best plows for general 
use are those with rather short mold- 
board that will break the soil up and pul- 
verize it to a considerable extent as the 
ground is turned, and that leaves the soil 
turned in not too flat a condition. 

The harrow can then do its work of pul< 
verizing much better than if the ground is 
turned completely upside down. We need 
then a good, sharp smoothing harrow and 
drag to put most soils in first-class condi- 
tion for spring planting. Oats should be 
sown early and it doesn’t ordinarily pay to 
wait to break up the land. Here we need a2 
good disk harrow. Two diskings, one at 
right angles to the other, will put the oats 
sown broadcast in the ground in good 
shape. Many farmers think that when oat 
ground is broken with the turning plow, it 
is easier to turn the oat stubble for wheat, 
but I doubt this very much, if the land is 
thoroughly disked. 

After the early spring rains the soil usual- 
ly gets packed down hard, consequently the 
first cultivation of the corn crop should be 
deep to pulverize the soil again. For this 
purpose we need a good bull-tongue culiti- 
vator of some sort. Afterward a one-horse 
cultivator that can be spread out to cover 
the whole space between two rows at one 
time can be used. I prefer a spring-tooth 
cultivator for this after cultivation, for 
laying by the crop. On clay lands weeders _ 
don’t pulverize the ground deep enough to 
suit me. . They will do in dry weather, or 
after the ground has been stirred with a 
deeper running tool. Corn will probably 
be the best paying crop for farmers of the 
Ohio valley to grow the coming season, 
so be prepared to do your work well by 
getting the very best implements to begin 
with. 


or 


Plant Sweet Corn for late fodder for 
dairy cows 








NEW CONDITIONS IN FARMING 


New Needs in Agricultural Education. 


Cc, 8. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT. 





Most of the agricultural colleges of the 
east have been in operation from 2¢ to 40 
years, and as a rule, they have done good 


good work and are accomplishing much 
good for the cause of agriculture. These 
land grant colleges were established to 
provide a means for education to the indus- 
trial classes, and especially to farmers’ 


sons, which the literary colleges of the day 
failed to give. Unfortunately the system of 
education which they provided was built 
up near the top of an educational ladder, 
the lower rounds of which were lacking, 
and have never been put in place. This 
condition has been a drawback to all of 
these institutions. They have had no feed- 
ers in the form of agricultural or industrial 
preparatory schools. 

The rural schools, as a rule, have been 
and still are so poor that they furnish no 
adequate fitting as a foundation for a col- 
lege course. As a result our agricultural 
colleges have lacked students, mainly I be- 
lieve because of this gap which exists 
between the rural schools and the college 
entrance requirements. In France and 
Germany a more complete system of agri- 
cultural education is found. There agricul- 
tural instruction begins in the common 
schools. From here the student may enter 
the practical training school in agriculture 
or he may carry his studies into the high 
school grade and fit himself for one of the 
national schools of agriculture which cor- 
respond to the agricultural colleges of the 
United States. From these national schools 
he may enter the university, where the 
highest type of scientific training in agricul- 
ture is afforded. 

A complete system of agricultural educa- 
tion, from the lowest to the highest grade 
is offered. There is step by step a process 
which the student is forced to follow, and 
the lower schools furnish students to the 
higher. Of course all of these institutions 
are not designed to serve chiefly as feeders 
and it is well that they are not. The great 
mass of the German and the French youth, 
as well as those of America, never get be- 
yond a high school grade. They must then 
look for some business which will afford 
opportunity for earning a livelihood. The 
special sehools of agriculture are of the 
utmost importance as means for a thorough 
filling in some special branch of agricul- 
ture. 

WHAT & NEEDED FOR THE MASSES. 

In our American system of agricultural 
education something must soon be done to 
fill the gap between the rural schools and 
agricultural colleges. This is not only need- 
ed for the general good of agriculture, but 
is of the: greatest importance to the colleges. 
These colleges must draw their students 
largely from the rural communities and I 
believe they would if our system of agri- 
cultural education were more nearly com- 
plete. 

Besides this, training schools in agricul- 
ture would provide a means of education to 
hundreds of the boys and girls from the 
small towns, who are now partially de- 
barred from higher education by conditions 
beyond their control. Our agricultural col- 
leges are destined for years to come to 
have only a Hight attendance. They are de- 
signed to turn out scientists and teachers 
or experts in one or another of the indus- 
tries* covered in the courses. Not only is 
the demand for this class of college gradu- 
ates somewhat limited, but the cost of a 
college course is a serious drawback to 
many who might like a college training. 
What then are we to do for the great num- 
bers of our boys and girls in country homes 
who desire and need a training beyond the 
common schools? It seems to me training 
schools in practical agriculture would 
cover the ground and help to complete our 
System of agricultural education. To this 
I would add nature study in connection 
with the rural schools, not as a required 
study, but by means of talks and of strolls 
in fields and woods outside of regular 
School hours. 

Massachusetts has a chance to give the 
Practical training school in agriculture 2 
thorough test. By one of the bequests of 
the Oliver Smith will, a school of this na- 
ture is provided for, to be established in 
Northampton. If the state would come for- 
ward and add a generous appropriation for 
buildings, the school could soon be put on 
a working basis. As the fund now stands 
it Seems likely that the project must be of 
slow growth, if it goes on unaided, until the 


income from the fund is large enough to 
provide for the buildings. The fund is now 
fust about ample to provide good support 
for such a school if the principal is undis- 
turbed. By the provisions of the will, the 
first steps toward establishing such @ 
school must be taken in 1905. The farmers 
of the Connecticut valley who will profit 
most largely by this form of agricultural 
education would do well to study the situ- 
ation. The managers of the fund certainly 
have under their control a most worthy 
project, which should be started on a sound 
footing. 





Farming in the Philippines. 


Ww. C. DAMON, LUZON. 





The rinderpest has carried off great num- 
bers of cattle and carabaos during the last 
two years, and is still bad in some places. 
This scourge, coming on the heels of the 
late insurrection and war, has proved very 
disastrous to all agricultural interests, The 
carabao is the sole reliance of the farmer 
for plowing and cultivating the soil. Steam 
plows have been introduced on the large 
sugar plantations of Negros, but they are 
too expensive to suit present agricultural 
conditions elsewhere. Thus, for lack of 
carabaos to plow the fields, there are large 
tracts of fine, arable land now lying idle 
in the best farming regions of ‘central and 
northern Luzon. 

The Filipino has not yet learned the im- 
portance of thorough cultivation in the 
growing of crops. This would be nothing 
very strange if they had seasonable rains 
during the growing season, to help the crops 
through. But many of the most important 
crops, such as corn, tobacco and garden 
vegetables, are planted in December and 
January, which is the beginning of the five 
months’ dry season. Little or no rain can be 
expected before May 15 or June I. The re- 
sult is that these crops, being left to strug- 
gle with drouth and weeds, make a feeble 
growth, and are hastened to a rapid and 
premature ripening. Corn planted in Jan- 
uary is ripe in March without a stroke of 
work from the day it was planted until it 
is harvested. It speaks well for the land 
that it produces ten to 15 bushels corn per 
acre under this system of total neglect, and 
that too without rain. There is much corn 
raised in Luzon under these conditions. 
Tobacco is allowed to shift for itself in the 
same way. Garden patches sometimes re- 
ceive a little attention, but oftener none 
at all. 

The favorite crop, and the most impor- 
tant with the Filipino, is rice. This is 
planted in June and July, at the beginning 
of the rainy season, and is so constantly 
standing in water that no weeds can grow, 
and of course neglect of cultivation cannot 
injure the crop as with corn. The rice har- 
vest comes in January, when the rains are 
over. Much rice is raised without irriga- 
tion, the rains generally being sufficient to 
keep the fields flooded. 

Watermelons are also grown in large 
quantities, but not equal in quality to the 
American product. Tomatoes are exten- 
sively grown, and the quality is good. 
Sweet potatoes or yams receive much at- 
tention and seem well adapted to _ this 
country, but the Irish potato has not so far 
proved a success here, probably on account 
of too high temperature. Pumpkins, 
squashes, muskmelons and cucumbers are 
common in the islands and do fairly well. 
Beans are a favorite vegetable, also onions 
and garlic. 

The Filipino land owners of Luzon are 
waiting and hoping for the better day to 
come when foreign capital shall come in 
and set in motion the wheels of industry. 
In agriculture, in mining, in lumbering, in 
stock raising and in all problems of trans- 
portation they are now flat on their backs. 
They have great tracts of rich land, vast 
forests of fine timber, mineral wealth un- 
told, but they have not the capital nor 
ability to move a wheel. Lumber is brought 
from San Francisco or Puget sound to 
build bridges in central and northern Lu- 
zon, where the finest forests in the world 
are standing hardly 20 miles away. A 
mule, which can be raised here for $20, costs 
the United States government $800 gold 
landed in Manila. And these are only sam- 
ples of many like miracles now being 
wrought in this country. 





Securing Early Hay—I notice in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, W. D. I. of Wisconsin 
wants to know how he can secure early 
hay. I wish to indorse your suggestion of 
early hay from cured rye. I have been 
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practicing making hay from rye cut when 
green, and it makes most excellent early 
feed. Oats have got to be a very uncertain 
crop here, and our main chances for hay 
are wheat and rye, followed by peas. Rye 
will grow after rye successfully, and 
patched out with peas, a large amount of 
forage can be obtained, and the land im- 
proved. I raise a crop of rye on a piece of 
ground set to Johnson grass and get a cut- 
ting of rye and two cuttings ef Johnson 
grass every year. The land has to be pretty 
well fertilized-each year to stand such a 
draft, but I think it pays.—_[John S. Wolff, 
Laurens Co, S C., 


Rural Mail Protected—With the post- 


office appropriation bill passed by congress 
recently, a section was adopted providing 
for the punishment of persons injuring or in 
any way defacing mail boxes on rural free 
delivery routes. This went into effeet with 
the signing of the bill by Pres Roosevelt 
and is now in full force. Previous to this 
the government had no special section cov- 
ering rural routes and prosecutions were 
made under the section protecting post- 
office boxes in cities. Any robberies should 
be reported to the United States district 
attorney for the district in which they oc- 
cur. 





Canadéan Dairymen in ordef to secure 
more uniformity in butter and cheese favor 
organizing all factories into groups of from 
15 to 30 and placing these groups under the 
supervision of a competent instructor. To 
secure best results only factories free from 
sanitary defects must be used. Drainage 
must be good, water pure, rooms readily 
cleaned, utensils well made. The grounds 
and surroundings should be made as attrac- 
tive-as possible and prizes given to the 
buttermaker who keeps his factory in a 
condition approved by the instructor. This 
would result in a much higher grade 
product. 





Substantial Gains in Farming—Only 
5.9% of the 53,945,600 acres of land in Ida 
is included in farms, but the 3,204,000 acres 
now so claissified show an increase of 150% 
in ten years. About one-fifth of this land 
is irrigated. The number of farms oper- 
ated by owners was nine times as great in 
00 as in ’90. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
value of live stock on farms was represent- 
ed by sheep, 39% by cattle and 19% by 
horses. The number of dairy cows increased 
90%, but is still rather small. 












FISTULA AND POLL EVIL: 


Fileming’s Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
is a new, scientific & certain remedy. 


NO COST IF IT FAILS. 
Write teday for important eireular Ne. 435 
FLEMING BROGS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

























Cash for REAL ESTA 


We will turn your farm, business or city 
property into cash at once no matter where it is. Money 
sent to your own bank. Send cash price and two stamps 
for necessary papers. Do not delay. 

REALTY & 


INV. CO., Sta. 3: South Bend, Ind. 








New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September.8-13, 1902. 
$60,000 IN PREMIUMS ane PURSES. 
Grand Horse Show W#! rival 


anything ever 

given ata State Fair. The 

finest horses used for coaching and equestrian pur- 

aay be AS por £z x , 4 of the ae. 
own e New Yor Sho 

seen at the Fair. — - — 


The Agricultural Exhibils 1 be one-of the 


eatest attractions 
of the Fair. The fruit show will orth 
a long distance to see. 7 —— 


ra The finest breeds of cattle, 

The Live Stock. and swine will be on 
exhibition. The most n stock farms will com- 
pete for the prizes. The remarkable exhibit of last 
ear will be greatly exceeded this year both in num- 
ee - one quality. Stock buildings thoroughly dis- 


i Promise to produce some 
Grand Circvit Daces the melt tuteceating 
events of the season. The list of entries in the early 
closing events are very large. The best horses in 
the country will com for the large purses, 














See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Uneven Crop Prospects July I. 


Returns from two-thirds of the .county 
correspondents of American Agriculturist 
have been received and tabulated, and in 
advance of the regular monthly report: on 
the crop outlook which will be ready to 
present in our next. issue the foNowing sum- 
mary, of the reports already received is 
presented: 

CoRN—An increase in the acreage planted 
to this crop is apparent in every state in 
which the crop is an important factor in 
crop distribution. The increase is of course 
heaviest in Kansas, Missouri and Nebras- 
ka, where the acreage harvested last year 
was much smaller than the normal breadth, 
but the high prices of the past year have 
induced an increase in all sections. 

The general condition of the crop is fairly 
good, the only drawback on July 1 being 
the excess of rainfall experienced. during 
the last half of June. It has been too wet 
to admit of cultivation over the greater 
part of the strictly corn belt, and on low 
bottom lands there is some damage from 
overflow. 

WINTER WHEAT—The condition of winter 
wheat is reported higher than a month ago 
in most states, but continued rains have 
interfered with harvest operations and 
there will be some lowering of quality as 
a consequence. 

SPRING WHEAT condition has been mate- 
rially lowered in the northwest during the 
month. This is due almost entirely to the 
cool weather which has prevailed and which 
has. delayed plant development. 

OATS ‘have suffered more from the suc- 
eessions of rain and storm. characterizing 
June than any other crop. The straw growth 
has been too rank, and fields are badly 
down and tangled. Absence of sunshine 
has prevented the crop ripening properly, 
and ‘complaint of blight is frequent. «The 
extent of the damage cannot yet be meas- 
ured in bushels, but it is apparent that the 
erop will be mA&aterially smaller and of 
poorer’ quality than was expected a month 


ago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Delmar, Tioga Co, July 7—Corn and po- 
tatoes have made a poor growth so far. Oats 
are looking well. No 1 hay will be a rarity 
in this county. It is now apparent that the 
late frosts hurt early meadows, especially 
timothy. The precipitation has. been suffi- 
cient, but cool weather has been the rule. 
A large acreage has been plowed for corn 
and buckwheat. From any elevation one 
ean see the fields of white daisies for miles. 
Hay buyers are picking up hay at from $11 
to 13 p ton. Potato bugs are not so numer- 
ous as usual, and grasshoppers are very 
searce in this, locality. Eggs are l6c cash 
and veals ic 1 w. 

Lancaster Co—We have begun our hay- 
making, and it will not take long to make 
the crop. A tolerably good field of clover 
is the exception this year. I never knew 
less hay in my meadows than this year; I 
have just about a third of a crop. Our 
wheat harvest is coming on slowly. We 
may: have a good crop of wheat in quality, 
but I do not look for a large crop in quan- 
tity. The straw will not be the crop it was 
last year. Wheat is short, though well 
headed. Oats cannot be a crop this year. 
Corn so far looks well. The strawberry 
crop was killed by dry weather, not being 
half a crop. Apples and plums there are 
none, but pears promise better, and if the 
locusts do not sting too many branches, 
may make a crop.—[E. H 

Wilmington, Lawrence Co, July 7—There 
has been a most remarkable summer 
for continuous rain. The peculiarity 
of the rains is that they come 
up suddenly, pour down a deluge, then 
clear away and the sun shines out as hot 
as in the tropics. Temperature continues 
very high and the humidity is'great. Corn 
working is suspended, as the fields are too 
soft. No harvesting can be done, 


Westfield and Brookfield, Tioga Co— 


Meadows have improved the past month. 
Winter wheat begins to ripen. Oats are 
doing well. Prospects favorable for a good 
erop. Corn: is small and looks yellow. Po- 
tato vines are long and of good color: bugs 
plentiful. A large amount of corn and some 
millet sown. <A big acréage of buckwheat 
will be put in. Some have some and others 
will just as soon as they Can Work their 
ground, Pears, plums, ¢herries and apples 
3 


plentiful. Apples are drepping some. Year- 
lings and two-year-old cattle are bringing 
good: prices.’ Wool brings 17c p Ib, butter 
20c; eggs 18c, Calves 6c'I w. There are eight 
eheese factories and one creamery. within 
a radius of 10 miles. The creamery is a 
new thing to the farmers in this part of 
the county. 

Concord, Erie Co; July 8—There has been 
much eold weather. Several frosts in 
June on lowlands. Grass is looking very 
poor generally, on account of the drouth 
after haying last year. There has been 
the largest acreage of corn. planted for 
many years. Oats are looking very fine. 
Corn rather backward. Wheat-is heading 
and looks well. Feed of all kinds is still 
very high. Good two-year-old fat cattle are 
selling at about $25 p head. Potatoes are 
worth 80e p bu. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, July S—There 
hasn’t been a more discouraging outlook 
for farmers in many years. Potatoes are 
the only really good crop. There is about 
the usual acreage and with the exception 
of a few very late planted they are looking 
fine. Fewest bugs in many years. Mead- 
ows. look more tike buckwheat fields in full 
bloom than meadows on account of the 
daisies. .The crop of hay will be light and 
of poor quality. Corn is very small and of 
poor color. In many fields the weeds are 
as big as the corn. <A cold, wet June has 
caused these conditions. The apple crop will 
be fair. Plums, cherries and peaches very 
searce. Strawberries were somewhat in- 
jured by early frosts and later by wet 
weather. Most of the farmers are milk pro- 
ducers and good pasturage will help them 
out.—[W. E. M. 

Fallsdale, Wayne Co, July 8—The past 
month has: been- unusually cold and wet, 
causing the hay crop to promise much more 
than was hoped for during May. © Pastures 
are fresh and green, producing an abund- 
ance of feed. Corn is small and slow grow- 
ing on account of so much cold weather. 
Oats are looking fine. Potatoes look. well. 
Apples give promise of an extra crop in this 
vicinity, akthough’ many think that the crop 
wilt -be small: through the county. ‘. Late 
frosts destroyed cherries and did consider- 
able damage ito pears. Berries are looked 
for in abundance. .Old potatoes are selling 
at 60. to: 75c-p bu, eggs 18e, butter 22c. Un- 
less there is -a decided change.in the weather 
soon, farmers will find it difficult to harvest 
their hay crop. 

Pittsfield, ‘Warren’ Co, July 7—The past 
month was the coldest June for many 
years. The heavy frosts during the latter 
part of May did much harm té the already 
backward crops... The effect of the frost is 
seen most on the hay:crop. Early fruit 
badly affected. In the valleys there will 
be very few apples. Many farmers have 
been plowing up meadows for sowed corn 
and buckwheat. Very few good meadows 
are seen. Corn very backward. Wheat and 
oats looking well. Gardens unusually back- 
ward. Eggs 16 to 20c,. butter 18c, veal 5 
to 5%c p Ib, new milch cows $35 to $40, pigs 
$3 and. searce. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Wrightstown, Burlington Co, July s— 
Copious rains which were very much -need- 
ed in this section, have fallen of late. The 
hay crop is the lightest in very many years. 
The crop of winter grain has been a sur- 
prise to many of the oldest farmers. The 
prospect in the early spring was very dis- 
ecouraging but favorable conditions de- 
veloped a fair crop of straw with long heads 
exceptionally well filled with plump grain. 
The oat crop will be short of the average 
on account of a lack of moisture. Growing 
corn is all that could be desired at this time 
of the season. It germinated and came up 
through very satisfactorily and is now 
growing rapidly. Many farmers are sow- 
ing corn fodder, millet and cowpeas or 
beans to supplement the light hay crop. 

Stillwater, Sussex Co, July 7—Farmers 
feel good over the good growing season. 
Hay crop will be an average one. Oats 
look fine. Winter rye and wheat ripening 
and heads heavy, with a good stand of 
straw. Merchants have been paying in 
trade 20c for eggs. Farmers are planting 
largely of fodder corn for winter and for 
their silos to save feed bills. Butter is re- 
tailing at 20¢ p lb. The Sussex telephone 
company, with Dr Miller president, has re- 
wired the line from Blairstown via Marks- 
boro to Stillwater. The line is to go via 
Swartswood to Newton, the county seat. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, July 7—Corn rather 
backward, but growing as fast as can }y 
expected with the very cool weather. Hay 
a° medium crop; clover good, but timothy 
light. Potatoes are looking very well, } 
was in a field June 28 where they were digc- 
ging with a yield of 120 bus p acre of fine 
stock for that date. Indications point to a 
good yield of late varieties. Fruit of al] 
kinds is looking well. Plums and late ber- 
ries are exceptionally fine. Wheat promises 
an average crop, but straw is short.—[B, 
Ss. W. 

Woodbury, Nassau Co, July 8—The spring 
has been unfavorable for growing crops. 
Drouth, cold nights and several frosts did 
much damage in some sections, but show- 
ers since June 11 have brought a favorablk 
change. Corn, which came up badly afte; 
replanting, is locking well. A large acreag: 
of cabbage and pickles will be grown. 
Spraying must be done to insure success. 
Haying is under way, with 50% of a crop 
the average yield. Pastures poor and cows 
shrinking. The milk shipping sta estab- 
lished here by L. P. Edsell'‘is now sending 
milk by wagons to Far Rockaway. The un- 
willingness of the railroad managers to 
make accommodations for him is the cause. 


NEW YORK. 


Center Lisle, Broome Co, July 8—Haying 
is in progress. Corn looks yellow on ac- 
count of too much rain. Many have been 
obliged to sow buckwheat where corn was 
first planted on account of crows taking the 
corn. <A large acreage of buckwheat is be- 
ing sown. Milk is $2c p 100 lbs at the Page 
creamery. Apples are looking well and 
promise a large crop. Pears and plums are 
searce. Oats are looking fine. Wheat and 
rye a fair crop. Eggs are worth 17e p doz. 

Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, July 8—The hay 
crop is good. Some clover has beén cut. 
Apples give promise of a full crop. Oats and 
peas: are looking well. Corn small and bad 
color; too much rain-and cold weather. 
Cows doing well. Banner factory is getting 
23,000 Ibs of milk daily. Farm work is get- 
ting in bad shape on account of-so much 
rain. Help scarce and wages high. 

Lexington, Greene Co, July 8—The con- 
tinued wet weather since June 15 has made 
a decided change in many things. The pros- 
pect for hay is fair, although crop is two 
weeks late. Corn is small and has a sickly 
appearance. It needs hot weather or will be 
a failure. Rye, oats and potatoes are look- 
ing fine. Potato bugs very scarce. No fruit 
to speak of excepting apples. These, al- 
though dropping very badly, bid fair to be 
a good crop. James Patterson has just tom- 
pleted the finest barn in town. 

Searsburg, Schuyler Co, July 7—Weather 
continues cold. Corn backward and many 
pieces very weedy. Oats doing well: also 
potatoes. Beans a fair stand, but growing 
slowly. Wheat and rye improving. Clover 
nearly up to the average. Old meadows 
uneven and weedy. A large acreage of b*ick- 
wheat sown. Milch cows looking well. 


North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, July 
8—Corn is very backward on account of so 
much wet weather. The gra’ss crop will be 
about two-thirds of the usual crop. Many 
meadows are bare in places. -The grasi in 
general is very thin on the ground A 
large number of new barns being built. R. 
G. Nichols’s silo was recently blown dawn. 

South Dansville, Steuben Co, July 7—The 
Beachville farmers’ club will hold its 13th 
annual picnic in Stevens grove at Rogers- 
ville, July 12. Corn has not grown much: 
too cold. Oats never looked better. A large 
area of buckwheat being sown. Old mead- 
OWs are very poor but new seeding nice. 
Butter very plentiful. ‘ 


Covert, Seneca Co, July 7—On account of 
cold, wet weather corn is growing very 
slowly. Oats are growing finely. Buck- 
wheat all sown. An unusually large acreage 
of beans and potatoes planted. Rye is in 
fine condition. Wheat about half a crop. 
Plenty of good clover meadows. 


Fruit Trees Healthy—Notwithstanding 
there has been an abundance of rain, the 
foliage of fruit trees in the Hudson river 
valley is unusually free from fungous dis- 
eases. Probably the prevailing low temper- 
ature has been unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of fungi. Insect depredations, also, 











have been Jess than’ usual. There is no 
peach leaf curl, no leaf spot of pears, very 
little apple scab and-no leaf spot:of cher- 
ries or plums. Currant foliage, also, is 
perfect. A year ago currants in this section 
were quite generally defoliated by anthrac- 
but this season there is no trace of 


nose, 
the disease. However, the effects of last 
year’s attack are seen in the diminished 
yield of fruit. 

Willsboro, Essex Co, July 7—Condition 
of crops generally good. Early planted 
corn has rotted some on account of so 
much cold, wet weather. Oats good. Rye 
and hay good. Potatoes promising. Gar- 


den produce fair. Fruit good. The general 
outlook is fair and indicates a good harvest. 
Plums will be an abundant crop; also 
pears, 


Cuba, Allegany Co, July 7—June was a 
eold, wet.month. Corn is in very poor con- 
dition. Hay will be very weedy and of poor 
quality. Pastures good. Oats and winter 
wheat good. Cheese 9%c, butter 20c, eggs 
1644c, veals 5 to 5%c. Horses much higher 
than for many years. Farm wages $20 p 
month and board for eight months. 


Pike, Wyoming Co, July 8.—Cold and 
backward summer, with lots of wet weather, 
putting farmers back with their farm work. 
Oats are looking well, with a large acreage. 
The hay crop will fall below the average. 
Some meadows are almost total failures. 
Potatoes are up to the average, while corn 
is small on account of the cold, wet weather. 
Cows doing well. Eggs 18c, butter 20c. 

Deposit, Broome Co, July 8—The hoeing 
of erops is almost impossible because of wet 
weather. Potatoés looking well, but corn 
backward and weeds thriving. The hay 
erop will be light. Oats looking fine. The 
apple crop will be good. Willis Walker and 
H. B. Peck are each building large barns. 
The latter has all the latest improvements, 
including a 14-foot wheel windmill for grind- 
ing, pumping, etc. Very little. real estate 
changing hands. 

Java, Wyoming Co, July 7—Wheat, oats 
and grass doing well. <A large acreage of 
beans planted, but a great many failed to 
grow. Some whole fields will be put in to 
buckwheat. Corn is suffering from cold, 
wet weather, crows; blackbirds and worms. 
Potatoes stand much. better than they did 
last year. Onions look fine. Building and 
repairing of barns, drilling wells, improved 
machinery and more thorough cultivation 
indicate prosperity. 

Mentz, Cayuga:Co, July 7—Farm work 
has been greatly retarded the past month by 
almost. continuous rains. Corn is yellow, 
small and full of weeds and grass. Ground 
too wet to cultivate. Early potatoes good; no 
bugs. Wheat is rusting. Very littlé grass 
eut, as it would be impossible to cure it. 
Strawberries about half a crop. Very little 
fruit of any kind in this section. Late po- 
tatoes are looking very well for the care 
they have received. L. L. Farnham of 
North Hannibal was through this section 
a short time ago looking after the interests 
of American Agriculturist: 

North Norwich, Chenango Co, July 8— 
Milk 80c p 100 Ibs at shipping sta. Excess 
of rain has caused streams to rise, but no 
damage to hay crop as yet. Damage to 
other crops slight. Hay crop is unusually 
heavy and haying has begun. Green peas 
rather late this year, owing to unfavorable 
weather. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co; July 7—Corn look- 
ing badly. Some haying done and the crop 
very poor. Hardly any first-class hay in 
the county. Some pieces of clover, but no 
timothy. Oats promise better than last 
year. Potatoes doing nicely. Beans are 
looking fine. Cherries and all small fruit 
a failure. Some late pears, but no early 
ones. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, July 8—Last 
month was very wet and cool. Corn has not 
grown. Oats the chief small] grain raised. 
They are not good on wet land, but on dry 
land are promising. A few sow millet. Hay 
promises well. ‘Pastures good, but weather 
too wet and cool for full flow of milk. J3ut- 
ter sells for 22 to 221%4c. 


Rome, Oneida Co, July 7—Owing to so 
much wet weather, farmers are unable to 
cultivate their crops and are now working 
their road taxes. Potatoes are doing fairly 
well and are troubled very little with bugs. 
Sweet corn will very likely be a failure; in 
many fields it has been planted over three 
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times, and ranges in. hight:from 3 .to 8 in. 
The hay crop will be. unusually large, but of 
rather poor quality,. Ne one has begun hay- 
ing yet. The early pea crop will be,fair, but 
the late ones will be very light. Pastures 
hold out well and cows are giving a good 
flow of milk. Butter sells at 22 to 24c, eggs 
18 to 20c, good quality hay sells readily at 
$10. The early apple crop is light, but there 
will be an abundance of winter fruit. 

Cardiff, Onondaga Co, July 7—Farmers 
are feeling rather depressed over. the fre- 
quent rains and continued cold weather. 
Some hay has been eut, principally alfalfa. 
Frequent showers and cold winds have not 
been favorable to curing. The crop will not 
be very heavy, as early frosts in May in- 
jured clover, and old meadows will be thin 
as a rule. Pastures have been quite good. 
Farm produce is bringing good prices. But- 
ter has kept up longer than usual at this 
season. Old hay and potatoes are still in 
quite good demand at fair prices. Consid- 
erable cabbage will be put out where not too 
wet. 





Other Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, prime steers generally firm, 
other grades somewhat lower. Receipts 
Monday of this week 170 cars. Fancy ex- 
port steers $8@8.15, do good to choice 7.45@ 
7.95, butchers and native stock 3.75@6.75, 
bulls 2.50@5.70, oxen 3.50@7.50, veal calves 6 
@7. Hogs ith moderate supply and steady. 
Receipts Monday of this week 70 double 
decks. Sales mainly at 7.50@7.65, selected 
heavy 8.15@8.25. Lambs reported steady, 
sheep a shade lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 17 double decks. Wether sheep 
sold at 4.153@4.50, mixed droves 3.50@3.90, 
choice spring lambs quotably 7.10@7.25, good 
6.25@7, culls and common 4.50@6.15. 

At Pittsburg, cattle shade higher under 
active demand. Receipts Monday of this 
week 110 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lOWS: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 }bs, #7 36@7 60 Poor to good fat ae ts 





Geod, 1200 to 1500 his, 6 710 Poor to good fat cow?d, 2 5 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 } 475 & Heifers, 700 to 1100 The. 3 7. 00 


Common,700 to 900 lbs, 3 450 Bolognacows,phd 7 © 
Hough, half fat, 4 00@5 F’eh cows & epringers,18 00 
Com to good fatozen, 300@500 Vesl calves, 6 00@7 40 


Hog market reported strong: Monday of 
this week receipts: were 35 double ‘decks. 
Heavy droves sold at $8@8.10, medium 7.75; 
yorkers 7.65@7.70, pigs 6.50@6.60. Sheep de- 
clined slightly. Receipts Monday of this 
week were 20 double decks. Sheep sold at 
3.50@4.25, spring lambs 4@6.50. 








At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains,at 24c p qt. Dealers complain of the 
flush conditions of the market, caused by 
the cool and unseasonable weather. West 
of the Hudson $1.10 a can was paid for the 
surplus on the platforms. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending July 5, were as 
follows: 





Milk Cream 

PPT ee eT re ee 32,191 2,470 
Went BROPCS H545 650 cc Fe tveces 11,650 1,570 
Susquehanna .... errrerm "= 713 
LGCEG WOAMTE. 66 oc ccccciscrcce Slee 675 
N Y Central (long haul)... 34,330 1,400 
N Y Central (Harlem)...... 10,520 107 
Ee eae 2,944 
peo! Eee ee ee 17,810 675 
pe 7 Se eee rere 9,315 ° a 
Homer Ramsdell tine....... 5,490 240 
Other sources...........e.2-+ 4,900 110 
Total receipts.............206,848 10,904 
Daily average............. 29,550 1,558 
LaSt WEEK. . 5. occ cece sve svc ek, dae 10,362 
rT e | PAPe  Pereeree 224,267 14,384 


The Philadelphia Milk Shippers’ Union 
held regular meeting June 25. Former Pres 
J. Walter Pancoast was a welcome visitor, 
and a good representation was present. The 
Pennsylvania railroad officials at Camden, 
N J, volunteered the information that the 
receipts of milk at the Camden platform 
for the month of May exceeded the May 
receipts of any previous year by over 1,000,- 
000 qts. With such an increase in the sup- 
ply and much cool weather, which greatly 
diminishcd the demand, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that dealers handled of- 
ferings. When the price was made 4c_p qt, 
representatives of the farmers’ union agreed 


that dealers should be allowed to ask pro-. 


ducers to hold back one day’s supply each 
week if necessary to relieve the market of 
a glut, and thus assist dealers in hand- 


ling the immense preduce of May and June. 
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Many dealérs have made that request of 
their shippers, ang others have refrained 
from doing so, fearing producers would losé 
confidence in them. Many farmers are will- 
ing to hold in order to maintain a good 
paying price during the flush period, but 
others look at the business from a very nar- 
rowminded and shortsighted standpoint and 
expect dealers to handle any amount of milk 
at all times. 


Milk Situation in Upper Ohio Valley— 


At the last directors’ meeting of the milk 
producers’ association of western Pennsyl-’ 
vania and eastern Ohio, arrangements were 
made for the first annual meeting to be held 
the first Tuesday of September in Pitts- 
burg. The next directors’ meeting will be 
held on the first Tuesday of August, when 
final preparation will be made for the con- 
vention. R. S. Christy has been elected a 
director for the territory tributary to the 
P, V & C railroad. The majority of farm-} 
ers furnishing the Pittsburg market with 
milk do not know the Pennsylvania laws 
relative to their business. So we here quote 
a few points that all who read this may 
hereafter obey the law to the letter: Act of 
April 19, 1901: “Be it enacted, that if any 
person shall offer for sale, sell or have in 
possession with intent to sell, for human: 
consumption, milk or cream to which has 
been added boracic acid salt, boracic acid, 
salicylic acid, salicylate of soda, formaline;,' 
formaldehyde, sodium fluoride, sodium bens’! 
zoate, or any other compound or substance’ 
for the purpose of preserving the same,, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof in the court of 
quarter sessions of the proper county, shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine of not less than’ 
$50 nor more than $1@0, or to undergo an 
imprisonment not exceeding 60 days, or 
both, at the discretion of the court.”—[C. 8, 


} 
' 
t 
{ 
! 


Dean, Secretary. 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, July 7—Prices were 40 
lower to-day and decidedly weak, owing to 
the dull tone in. New York city and Mon<«: 
treal. Receipts in. Montreal last week were, 
81,000 bxs, against less than 26,000 one year, 
ago. Small cheese is lower, in sympathy 
with large. The four sales at 9%c. and 10¢ 
being the result of a sharp competition om 
these lots. It seems probable that stocks 
will have to remain in cold storage for 
some time to come. Salesmen were slow to 
lower pricés. ; ’ 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3812 bxs at 9%c; large white, 820 at 
$%c; small white, 496 at 9%c, 124 at 9%e; 
small colored, 250 at 914c, 1986 at 93%c, 210 at 
10c, 410 at private terms; total, 8108 bxs, 
against 6770 last year. P 
_Sales of creamery butter, 250 pkgs at 22c. 
Curb sales, 600 bxs large at 914c, 700 small 
white at 9%4c, 800 small colored at 9%c. 


Growth of the Grange. 


Sec Trimble of the national grange has 
issued the following interesting statement 
of new granges organized and old granges 
reorganized from October 1, 1901, to June 30, 
1902: New granges organized, Cal 5, Col 1, 
Tll 1, Ind 8, Ia 2, Kan 3, Me 19, Md 6, Mass 
1, Mich 80, Minn 2,N H6,NJ1, N Y 19, 
O 21, Ore 16, Pa 14, § C 3, Tex 1, Vt 7, Wash 
10; granges reorganized, Del 3, Ill 1, Ind 2, 
Kan 4, Ky 5, Me 10, Mass 3, Mich 11, Minn 
1, Mo 1, N J 2,05, Ore 4, Pa'3, 8 C 2, Tex 
2,-W Va 8, Wis 1. 


BUSINESS NOTIOR. 


The Attention of the farmer about to 
purchase a baling press is called to “The 
Gem.” This baling press is the result of 
years of careful study and numerous ex<4 
periments. It has been clearly demonstrat- 
ed to fulfill every requirement and with- 
stand every test needful to establish it a 
strictly first-class and up-to-date machine 
—the lightest, strongest and cheapest baler 
ever mounted on wheels, correct in prine 
ciple and exact in operation. ‘‘The Gem’ 
full circle steel baler is manufactured by 
George Ertel Co, Quincy, Il, one of the old« 
est and largest baling press manufactur« 
ing concerns in the United States. The 
great success of this company is due ta 
their fair and honorable treatment. of cus« 
tomers, and a Yuarantee that means someé« 
thing on all their implements. If you con« 
template buying a baling press, you can« 
not do better than to learn all about “The 
Gem” before purchasing. A very valua 
and interesting book for farmers, illustra 
and full of information, is sent free if you 
mention this paper, by Ge-rge Ertel Co; 
Quincy, Ill. 
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New Method of Hop Drying. 


A i.ew apparatus for drying hops by me- 
chanical means, technically known as the 
Plenum or fan system, has just been in- 
stalled on a farm near Worcester, England. 
It 4s thus described by an English paper: 
The means employed for drying are a disk 
fan 54 inches in diameter, driven direct by 
means of a steam engine, at from 400 to 600 
revolutions per minute, capable of passing 
through a layer of hops, i2 inches thick, 
about 4000 or 5000 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute. This fresh air, taken from the out- 
side, is driven through or between a bat- 
tery of about 4000 feet of steam pipes 
which are incased in a steel chamber lead- 
ing to brick-built hot-air chambers under- 
neath the drying floor, rising through the 
hops, and escaping through louvers in roof. 

The hot-air flues between the battery of 
steam pipes and the drying floor are pro- 
vided with an iron door, so that the whole 
of the heated air can be diverted toe either 
floor independently, or to the two floors si- 
multaneously. Owing to the rapid change of 
air there is an absence of reek, labor is 
economized, the hops are dried in half the 
time, have a bright golden color, and it is 
claimed that the nature or quality of the 
hop is retained with no trace of arsenic or 
other poison, while the cost of fuel is about 
one-half, because a cheaper quality can be 
used, and a given floor space is capable of 
a much larger output. 


New York. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: It will be 
& miracle if New York state produces three- 
fourths of last year’s crop, which was small. 
It is almost impossible to make the vines 
cling to the poles. They go a little way 
after they are tied, then the wind blows 
them away from the poles again. There will 
be a lot of “slip downs” this year, that is, 
the vines will not run but bunch up where 
the strings are tied. Wire yards are less 
work this year than poles for the wind 
cannot blow the vines away from the 
strings as easily as from poles.. There is 
about the same acreage as last yes , pos- 
sibly one-tenth short. Hops are alls .d but 
17 bales, held by E. Eckler for 25 cents. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Schoharie: Condition ex- 
tremely bad and prospects for the coming 
Season very discouraging. From present 
conditions, vield will be hardly half of last 
year. Acreage 20% less in this town. No 
old hops in growers’ hands. Oid yards 
cannot recover from the severe freezes of 
May. Young and vigorous yards, with fa- 
vorable weather, will undoubtedly recover 
rapidly. Growers are very much discour- 
aged and will further reduce acreage next 
year. 

FRANKLIN Co—Malone: Yards are in 
comparatively poor condition. The heavy 
frost of May 10 cut vines to the ground 
and cold weather to June 10 kept them 
back. The crop will be 25% short of last 
year, as the-acreage is less and old 
yards generally in poor condition, with 
many missing hills and many more weak 
and spindling. Some contracts have beer 
made at 15 cents. No old hops left in 
county. 
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Washington. 

In Washington, growers are being offered 
42 to 13 cents a pound for the new crop, an 
increase of 3 cents over last year’s. Con- 
ditions look better than usual for this sea- 
son of the year. The 1901 hops are quoted 
at 14 to 16 cents. Sondal Bros of Sacra- 
mento refused 17 cents for 1700 bales of their 
large last year’s holdings. They are expect- 
ing 20. A few contracts for 15 cents for 
the new crop have been signed, but growers 
as a rule refuse to contract at that price. 

Sxacit Co—Avon: I have been to the 
Yards over the county and find them look- 
ing fine. The vines are thrifty. The acre- 
age is six acres less than last year. There 
is a fine prospect for a good crop. No last 
year’s hops in growers’ hands. Lice are 
making their appearance, yet are not as bad 
as last year at this time.—[{H. A. D. 

At New York, general firmness is noted 
in the market for good hops, under restrict- 
ed offerings from the 1901 crop, on the basis 
of 22@24c p Ib for either York, state or Pa- 
@ific coast grown. 


American Agriculturist is much appre- 
ciated by farmers here, especially its crop 
reports and Among the Farmers depart- 
— C. Cleveland, Bradford County, 

a. 





HOPS—TOBACCO 
Tobacco Notes. 


Information of illegal practices by the 
American tobacco company under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law has been laid before 
the attorney general by the national cigar 
leaf tobacco association, and United States 
Attorney H. L. Burnett has been directed 
to look into the matter. 

Tobacco plants are now generally set and 
reports indicate an acreage not much 
changed from last year. Generally speak- 
ing, conditions during transplanting were 
favorable, and accompanied by frequent 
showers, so there is a good stand, with less 
than the usual amount of resetting. There 
are some exceptions to this, notably Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania, where dry weather 
retarded setting and made a poor stand, 
particularly of late plantings. 

An appeal to cigar manufacturers has 
been made by the national cigar leaf tobac- 
co association, urging them to favor the 
reduction in duty on Cuban tobacco, but to 
oppose any reduction in manufactured ar- 
ticles of cigars and cigarettes. 

A new factory has just been completed 
at Richmond, Va, for the American cigar 
company, at a cost of $300,000. It has six 
acres of floor space, will employ 1800 people 
and has a capacity of 1,500,000 cigars per 


day. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—The tobacco crop of Lan- 
caster county was not started as early as 
usual. From the middle of May until June 
10 we had next to no rain, so that really the 
most of the tobacco has been planted since 
then. The greater part planted this year 
is seed leaf, but I believe there is more 
Havana than last year. From present ap- 
pearance this will be a good year for 
Havana. The same old tobacco growers’ 
society is making the experiment this year 
of raising tobacco under cover. We are 
growing Sumatra and our own Havana on 
the property of Dr H. M. Alexander of 
Marietta. This is a variety of soil in our 
county that the soil experts of the agri- 
cultural department, under the care of Prof 
Whitney, said was suitable for raising fine 
wrappers. We have a half acre under cov- 
er and it is well under way. The plants are 
making good progress notwithstanding the 
unusually dry weather. We have a space 
of 9 feet from the ground to the canvas, 
giving ample room for the largest plants. 


‘The plot is completely inclosed extending 
~ down to the ground on all sides, and is in 


charge of M. L. Greider of Mountjoy. We 

are of the opinion that we have several 

varieties of soil here that are suitable for 

raising good wrapper tobacco.—[Ezra Herr. 
NEW YORK. 


BALDWINSVILLE—Not more than half the 
tobacco is planted. Plants are backward 
and setting will not be completed before 
July 10. About the usual amount will be 
planted. Worms are not numerous. Very 
little 1901 in growers’ hands. Prospects fair 
if we have warm weather in July and Au- 
gust. 

BuTLER—There is a good stand and but 
little damage has been done by worms. The 
acreage will be about 25% less than last 
year. Old tobacco is about all sold. 

MARYLAND. 

BELALTON—Some resetting was done, 
mainly due to ravages of cutworm and stalk 
worm. The plants have made satisfactory 
growth and prospects are good. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS, Golden Self-Bleachin, fl r rar 
70 cents 500; $4.50 5000 ; White Plume 3. P00 
cents 500; $5.50 5000 ; Giant Pascal $1.40 per s 
500 ; $6.50 5000. Strong, stocky plants. Seed sown thin 
in Tich beds, Plants kept in even, steady growth by ir- 
rigation. Plants a *. in _ ventilated boxes, roots in 
damp moss. Circular W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 
6. ester, N J. 

ASPAKAGUS PLANTS: Fairneld "strawberry, the 
money maker, nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
a circulars freee STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 





ORDERS booked -* “for new crop crimson clover 
seed, ready June_ 15; ular prices, seed guaranteed. 
Write JOHN J. ROSA, PeMitfora’ 


CABBAGE plants--Danish, Stone Mason; 
1.25, 5000 or over at $1 per 1000. W. A. 
Canastota, i 


ELERY and ‘cabbaxe plants, late wanlety, Write f for 
circular. MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, N 


WANTED Berries, all 
SAMUEL WHITTON, 





508 75c, 1000 
NORTHUP, 


fruits a and ‘southern - pruck. 


Utica 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very aaah cost one can 

and live Stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab es, a or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
o vell or 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY const  s soesized Writes 1 to caaverts insertion 
in issue a pr rernoements of 
“FARMS FoR’ ‘SALE Toh will not Ly ac- 
cepted at the above Tate, but et a” charged the 

rate of sixty cents per line each tite, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.} 


advertising is 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 





Ay t's SALE—Scotch Collie dogs and pups, 2 mos 
JANE OLOt $4 to $8 each, tq, fa but fine bred stoc ic 
3AN éLOUD. Kennett 


pDBS H. B. H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N at 
Belgian hares, foundation stock; right ab- 
pee write. 


8T BERNARD pens: 
farmers’ prices. — F WILLIAMS, 
SCOTCH COLLIE, magnificently 
A. J. BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 





Another 1 litter of full bloods at 
Gelatt, Pa. 


bred. For sale by 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house ay New York; established 
1838, Butter, ~*) EF Pop oultry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits AR 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 


HAY, straw, beans, potatoes, poultry, eags and prod- 
uce; careful attention, 


quick returns. All inquiries 
promptly answered. GIBBS & BRO, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
2 YEARS’ experience; best market results obtained 
for fruit and produce, 


AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 204 
Duane 8t, New York. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMEN TS. 











THE AUTOMATIC door catch will keep the flies out 
See cut in June 2lst Agriculturist. Sample by mail, 
twenty-five cents. AUTOMATIC, Pownal, Vt 3 


_OBERRY pitters, 106. FRED SLOCUM, Sherwood, 





Nl 





LIVE STOCK. 


A FLOCK of very choice high-grade Angora goats: two 
ford, descent). ERSKINE GRANGE, Stam- 
ord, Ct. 


ANGORA goats in lots of 10, 
Wellsboro, P: ‘a. 


ANGORA COMPANY, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
SIX Imperial Pekin ducks and drake. 
ERSKINE GRANGE, Stamford, Ct. 


FLOCK of choice 
GRANGE, Stamford, 


GLET Barred Rock hens, $2. 
Hoosick Falls, N Y. 


Prize stock. $8. 





— raising pigeons, ERSKINE 





ERNEST OSBORN, 





’ 


AGEN’ TS WANTED. 


WANTED— Agents, to handle our automatic yokes, 
singletrees, doubletrees and tripletrees; write for terms, 
etc. AUTOMATIC YOKE CO, Indianapolis, Ind, 


HELP WANTED. 





WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
7 p-— in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 

Mississippi river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exch ent of Oran .. Judd 
a. ——. at Marquette Bldg, Chicago 

n Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per wl. an want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
pa Bp the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


3 DRESS SUIT ‘cases for $2, 
= photo. NATIONAL SUIT CASE 
ass. 


“men’s or women’s send 
co, Springfic ld, 





Replies Meant Business. 


The. little advertisement I had in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist sold all I cared to sell and I 
could have sold more breeders also, I think. 
Most of the replies to my advertisement had 
the tone of “I. mean _ business."-—[E. E. 
Boyce, Archdale, N Y. 








Told in Short Paragraphs. 





China’s inability to withstand unaided 
the pressure of foreign powers has again 
been demonstrated by an appeal to the 
United States to use its good offices to cause 
the allied powers who still retain their sol- 
diers in Tien-tsin to evacuate that place in 
conformity with the spirit of the agreement 
of Pekin. It appears that the civil and 
military authorities in charge are not in 
perfect accord. 





Pres Roosevelt is now at his home in 
Oyster Bay, L I, for a much needed rest, 
On his way there he stopped at Pittsburg, 
Pa, on the Fourth, where he was given a 
splendid reception. In a _ characteristic 
speech he reviewed the great epochs in the 
nation’s history and then touched upon the 
problems confronting the nation to-day and 
our policy toward Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. 





King Edward is now out of danger, ac- 
cording to the unqualified statement of his 
physicians. This has given rise to all sorts 
of coronation rumors, but it is hardly likely 
that the king will be crowned before fall. 





The ninth week of the coal strike opened 
with some indications of weakening among 
some of the strikers. Despite an optimistic 
speech by Pres Mitchell of the united mine 
workers, great preparations at some of the 
collieries have led to the belief that they 
will shortly attempt to resume work with 
deserters from the ranks of the strikers and 
with new men, 





A terrible trolley accident occurred near 
Gloversville, N Y, on Saturday of last 
week. A motorman lost control of his car 
coming down a steep grade on the Moun- 
tain Lake railway. The car crashed into 
another coming up with frightful results. 
Ten persons were killed almost instantly, 
several so seriously hurt that it is feared 
that they cannot survive, while the list of 
less seriously injured is a long one. 





If the so-called beef trust was not such 
in reality before, it is apparently to be so 
now. It has been announced that the Swift 
and Armour interests have been consolidat- 
ed. As these have recently gained control 
of the other big packing concerns through- 
out the country the merger would be seem 
to be complete. John D. Rockefeller is 
mentioned as the central figure in the finan- 
cial part of the negotiations, 

The strike of railroad employees in Prov- 
idence and Pawtucket, R I, which necessi- 
tated calling out the militia for a while, has 
ended with a victory for the street railway 
company. The strike has been declared off. 





As a result of a terrific rain and wind 
storm which swept over western New York 
Sunday of this week, property losses foot 
up into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Rivers and creeks overflowed and 
live stock, barns and in some cases houses 
were swept away. Wyoming, Niagara and 
Cattaraugus counties appear to have been 
the worst sufferers. There was little loss 
of human life. Crops were necessarily bad- 
ly damaged. 





The repeal of the war taxes went into ef- 
fect Tuesday of last week. All special and 
stamp taxes imposed by the special war 
revenue act are now repealed, with the ex- 
ception of the tax of 10 cents per pound on 
pres This will continue until January 1, 
903. 





Congress adjourned last week. The last 
measure of importance was the Philippine 
bill. The bill as passed by the senate was 
not satisfactory to the house and consid- 
erable delay over adjustment of differences 
resulted. The monetary standard appeared 
the greatest bone of contention. It was 
finally decided by the conference commit- 
tee to leave this question entirely to the 
future. The opponents of Cuban reciproc- 
ity practically won, in that they succeeded 
in defeating all legislation of this nature. 





The fiery southern temperament seems 
destined to make this last session of con- 
gress memorable for disgraceful scenes en- 
acted on the senate floor. Last week 
Senator Bailey of Texas assaulted 
Senator Beveridge of Indiana because 
the latter refused to retract a statement 
in which he charged Senator Bailey with 
making an unwarranted attack upon So- 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


licitor Penfield of. the state department. 
Senator Beveridge stated that no insult 
was intended and refused to withdraw the 
statement. Senator Bailey promptly seized 
him by the throat and attempted to choke 
him. No defense was made by Senator 
Beveridge and it was endeavored to hush 
the matter up. Fortunately for the good 
name of the senate, the affair occurred af- 
ter adjournment. 


The serious lack of confidence in busi- 
ness affairs in the island of Cuba and the 
consequent precarious condition of the na- 
tional treasury of the new government has 
resulted in the breaking of the Cuban con- 
tract with the American normal school at 
New Paltz, N Y, for the training of native 
teachers. Some 60 teachers have received 
a year’s instruction there, but must now 
return home without finishing the course. 





A revolutionary crisis in Hayti is immi- 
nent. A request for an American warship 
at Cape Haytien to protect the interests 
of the United States has been met prompt- 
ly by the sending of the gunboat Marietta. 





Pres Roosevelt has signed the Isthmian 
canal bill. The bill, while not committing 
the government irrevocably to the Panama 
route, still favors that choice. The bill 
was signed in the presence of Senator 
Hanna, who has been one of the Panama 
reute’s ablest champions. 





The railway mileage in the United States 
has passed the 200,000-mile mark. The fig- 
ures at the close of 1901 were approximate- 
ly 199,525 miles. The construction of the 
first six months of 1902 brings the total up 
to 201,839. 





Woven Wire Fence for Australia—The 
heavy duty hitherto imposed on wire fence 
machines entering Australia has been re- 
moved, and Kitselman Bros, the well-known 
manufacturers of woven wire fence ma- 
chines, at Muncie, Ind, regard this as open- 
ing a great field for their already extensive 
business. Write them for recent catalog, 
mentioning this paper. 





Gasoline Wagon—oO. F. R., New York: 
Your idea of placing a gasoline engine in 
a market wagon and gearing it to the rear 
wheels to help the horses is not feasible. 


Profits in Poultry—R. P. K., Tennessee: 
The profits from a flock of poultry depend 
more largely on the man than anything 
else, although the fowls themselves, feed 
and buildings have much influence. A suit- 
able man under fair conditions can count on 
$1 profit per year per hen. The cost of keep 
will vary from 50 cents to $1 each for feed. 





Enteritis of Turkeys—Mrs J. E. L. F., 
New York: Your young turkeys that droop, 
stand around for a few days, then die, and 
postmortem examination shows the intes- 
tines filled in places with a dry cheese- 
like substance, probably have enteritis, a 
disease caused by several species of bac- 
teria. Cleanliness should be enforced 
around the buildings and yards and only 
sweet food and clean, pure drinking water 
allowed. Disinfect buildings and coops 
with a 5% solution of carbolic acid. Give 
affected birds subnitrate of bismuth three 
grains, powdered cinnamon or cloves one 
grain, powdered willow charcoal three 
grains twice daily in food or as a pill made 
with flour and water. When diarrhea is 
arrested, give a tonic for a week. 








WEBSTER SHANDY MAN?” Si¢"cetuat (nett 


, complete, easy run- 

sing w katirely » sald contained _ 
walking beam pump jack. Easil 
pana pel mo on m Pal _—— 

: ove bey 


ae th 
so 


WEBSTER MANFG. CO., 
mu 1076 W. 15th St.. CHICAGO, — 


~ PREPARED FELT ROOFING, 


Receiver’s Sal 

an i Eagle” i ohne Roofing, Made of two sheets 
r } cata felt, between sheets waterproof 

ili f cement making a solid, flexible sheet, it can 
nu ih be put on without removing the old roof. Can 
be applied without previous experience, re- 
quiring no special tools. Each roll contains 
108 square feet. Price complete with cement 
Mm for two coats, caps and nails to lay, per roll, 
Ir % os ——_ -. few aes 3 ply, per roll, 
Cata 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. W. 35th ‘cad ‘ren Sis Chicago 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS, 


SENT, PostPaip, ON RECEIPT OF THE 
ADVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus 


By F. M, Hexamer. This is the first book 
America which is exclusively devoted to A y-- ig 
asparagus for home use as well as for vimarket a is a 
practical and reliable treatise on the saving of the 

raising of the plants, selection and preparation of the 
soil, planting, cultivation, memering. cutting, a 
cking, marketing, canming and drying, insect mnemies, 
uirement to successful as- 
lh. asis ys given °— 
and money crop. ufs- 

trated. Mex? inches. 174 pages. Oloth, Price 50 cents. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on v: 
types and varieties of on cabbage, tee: te 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohi-rebt, An ex- 
lanation is given of the requirements, conditions, cul- 
sanape grou after this cach elbes fete 
cabbage \ r this eac is 

and in etal ‘fhe “4 en 4 


lished. Insects and fungi or. 
tables are given due attention. 
152 pages. Cloth. Price 50 ~The 


The New Rhubarb Culture 
A om lete Fe to dark forcing and field It 
Part “By J EM , the well-known Michigan ‘trecier 


ee originator of me now famous and 1 
new methods of dark forcing and [a y proatanio 


experien 
gardeners, greenhouse men and mters in all 
of pment. er. > by G. Fiske, Illustrated. artes 5x7 


Landsca pe Gardenin g 


this class of vege- 
5x7 inches, 


By A. wan, =. treatise on the general in- 
ciples governing ould art; — 2 , een 


Btery in the Gommn problems of gar- 
ening yg? "clearness ‘os ahee short, terse and to the 
to the Gaenapees at all 

“> “ite of ural difficulty o esenting 


Sietenet — les, “the, C. - matter * gine entire! 
even © inexperienced reader, trated. 5: 
. 162 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, ss 


r 

Alfalfa 
sz. 2 ts growth, uses + feeding value. 
The fact that ro” thrives in = ing va that 
‘-_ sometimes 
5 years; and 
that either -—- or jd it 4% one. of the i nutritious 
kn an runation upon 
its production and uses of my interest. Such in- 
——* is aire m in this volume for every part of Amer- 
ica, by the ‘- xy ™ Dlustrated. 5x7 inches, 

pages. 


rahi ‘le Cultivation, Harvesting 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either seed 
or roots, soil, climate and i 
ing and’ maintenance of the beds, arfificlal ropagation, 
ng enemies, selection = market and, for’ i 
ment, paration for sale be 
expected. Prilustrated. 5x7 Pw by te prog thet cloth. J Price 
cents. 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 
Fences 
By E. 
my P. ee A_ treatise on the planting, growth 


plants for country and subur- 
ban homes. It gives accurate directions concerning 
hedges; how to plant and how to treat them; and es- 
pecially oe windbreaks and shelters, 
e whole art of a d ving direc- 
pene for — ond : —_ <, bird cae ons for 
uman comfo. ustrated. inches. 1k es, 
Cloth. Price § cents. _ 


Hemp : 
By 8. 8. Boyce, ey Ww culture of 
hemp for With a sketch of the history 


and nature of 2 hemp lant. The various chapters 
are devoted to the coll and climate 4 'to the cule 


for fiber, ting, 
ing, retting and machinery for handling hemp. [Iilus- 
trated, Sx? inches. 112 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Home Pork es 


The art of mising an curing pork on the farm. A. 
Ww. oe , i commlete guide tor t the ft — = BF 





| a = the suburban dweller, in ali -_ a 
hog slaugh' curing, preserving and ring 
prod © vat te kitchen table and taining 


room. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. I pages. Clcth. Price 
60 cents. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief a S Gutsing. (16 pages) will be sent 
free of fom to all a) mtrated 6 oe he come, Our New, 
Large, Descriptive mifurtra a ee pages 
inches, 50 illustrations. Chgconahiy Sates indeed, aby les and 
Authors, and tai tions of all the 

best books on maint eps Home pean sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


| 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Il, 
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Book Notices. 


PICTORIAL PRACTICAL GARDENING. A useful 
manual for all classes of horticulturists. 
By Walter P. Wright. [lustrated, 5x7 
inches, 157 pages, cloth. Cassell & Com- 
pany. 

The object of this book is to present a 
concise and pleasurable introduction’ to 
practical gardening, and to condense as 
much information as possible into the space 
at command. It gives detailed directions 
for the culture and selection of the leading 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, each subject 
being made clear by appropriate illustra- 
tions accompanying the text. Another val- 
uable feature of this work is “A Pictorial 
Garden Calendar,” giving hints and illus- 
trations for every month in the year. While 
the work is written mainly for English 
conditions, beginners in gardening any- 
where will find in it much interesting and 
valuable information. Sold by Orange Judd 
company, New York. Price, postpaid, 75c. 


VETERINARY MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA- 
PEUTIcCs. By Kenelm Winslow, M D, pro- 
fessor of Therapeutics in the veterinary 
school of Harvard university. New and 
revised edition, 6x9 inches, 755 pages, 
cloth. William K. Jenkins, New York. 
The second edition of this standard work 

is without exception the most complete, 

progressive and scientific veterinary mate- 
ria medica in the English language, and 
emphatically so in America. It is clear, up 
to date and full of valuable information 
from beginning to end, very explicit, reliable 
and interesting. The matter on “proper- 
ties,” “description,” and in many cases 

“derivation” is according to the United 

States Pharamacopoeia, while the impor- 

tant preparations of both the United States 

and British Pharmacopoeia are included. 

The book is handsomely bound and printed 

and can be highly recommended to all in- 

terested in veterinary science and practice, 

Sold by Orange Judd company, New York. 

Price, postpaid, $6.00. . 


SALMON AND TROUT. By Dean Sage, C. H. 
Townsend, H. M. Smith and William C. 
Harris. Edited by Casper Whitney. Illus- 
trated, 5x8 inches, 417 pages. The Mac- 
millan company, New York. 

This elegant book forms one volume of 
the American Sportsman’s Library, each 
one of which has been prepared by writers 
thoroughly in sympathy with the work, and 
fitted for their special subjects. This work 
is divided into three parts: The Atlantic 
Salmon; The Pacific Salmon; and The 
Trouts of America. Minute descriptions 
of the history, habits, and general char- 
acteristics of each species and variety are 
given as well as the various methods of 
fishing. Each species is artistically illus- 
trated and the entire book is written in a 
natural, easy and highly pleasing style. 
Sold by Orange Judd company, New York. 
Price, $2.00, net. 


FieLtp Book or AMERICAN WILD LOWERS. 
By F. Schuyler Mathews. Illustrated, 4x7 
inches, 552 pages; cloth. G. O. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

A popular’ flora of wild flowers and a 
convenient field companion for students and 
lovers of nature. It gives short and reli- 
able descriptions of the character, habits 
and concise definitions of the colors, and 
references to the insects which assist in the 
fertilization of the more commonly met 
wild flowers in the New England and mid- 
die states. The most striking feature of 
the work is that fully one-half of it is 
pictures and colored plates giving accurate 
Illustrations of the plants described. An- 
other pleasing feature is the almost total 
absence of bothersome technicalities. Hence, 
with the plain English and the plainer 
drawings anyone will be able to identify 
a plant without difficulty. Its handy size 
which fits an ordinary coat pocket will 
make the volume especially welcome to the 
field botanist. Sold by Orange Judd com- 
pany. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


Wheat 





Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
AQ | .5d%,) 
51M! 63 | .3 
44, | e474) 2 


Corn 





Cash or spot |———— 
OF SPOY | 1902 | 1901 





43 | SO | 
Al 50 





Minneapolis....| - | .64 

Liverpool os | .80 : 

PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN INU S AND 
Last week Prev’s wk 

bu.....19,760,000 21,035,000 30,793,000 

Corn ....-- 5,687,000 5,189,000 15,158,000 

Oats . 1,565,000 2,048,000 10,780,000 

At Chicago, stormy sessions have been 
the rule on ‘change much of the time for 
the last fortnight, grain prices fluctuating 
sharply, and upon various occasions dur- 
ing the past week or so excited and higher. 

Corn has sold actually higher than wheat, 
frightened shorts at one time paying 78c 
p bu for July, and strength, although in a 
modified form, characterized all deliveries. 
The market has been greatly’ excited, 
shorts the principal buyers under the be- 
lief that strong operators are in control 
and endeavoring to corner July. The pub- 
lic stock of corn in Chicago, good enough 
to pass on speculative contracts, is small. 
Top prices were not maintained, yet July 
has sold freely at 73@75c p bu, greatly un- 
settled, no one buying but the shorts. New 
crop deliveries have also shown strength, 
Dee advancing 2@3c to 50c p bu. Statistics 
were given little attention, nor is there 
much interest in foreign advices. A fair 
demand on domestic account is noted, the 
undergrades showing some advance, No 2 
corn selling by sample at 60@64c p bu, No 3 
and No 3 yellow at 63%2@66c. 

Considerable excitement has been mani- 
fested in oats, wet weather a prominent 
factor, market strong and higher until a 
charge for the better in climatic conditions. 
Situetion in the harvest fields of course 
very much as in winter wheat, and more or 
less damage to the oats crop. July ad- 
vanced to 50c p bu, subsequently reacting 
somewhat, but feeling one of great nervous- 
ness. Prices last week touched the highest 
level since ’94. The receipts of old oats are 
moderate and the cash demand fair. Sales 
by sample include No 4 white at 53@54c p 
bu, No 3 do 58@54'<4c. 

Rye sympathized indifferently with other 
cereals, ruling a shade higher, but dull. Of- 
ferings and demand both mederate, No 2 
quotably 58@60c p bu, according to position, 
Sept 554%2@5é6ce. 

Firmness characterized the barley trade. 
The statistical position is strong, with 
stocks much reduced, and maltsters inter- 
ested buyers. Receipts of good barley are 
small and quotations cover a range of 65@ 
72c p bu for poor to extra. 

Timothy seed has shown some advance, 
prices moving up 20@30c p 100 Ibs under re- 
stricted offerings and fair buying orders. 
At top quotations around $5.75 p 100 lbs for 
old prime, the market turned weaker; Sept 
4.85, later 5.75. Clover seed dull but firm, 
with reports that continued wet weather 
was unfavorable for the crop; contract 
prime 8.35 p 100 Ibs, Oct nominally 8.40@8.60. 

At New York, grain market somewhat 


unsettled. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 8ic p bu, corn 70%4c, oats 55%c, Pa 
rye 61@62c, barley 79@82c. ‘Flour slightly 
firmer. Fancy spring patents 4.20@4.75 p 
bbl, do winter 4@4.10, spring straights 3.75@ 
3.90, do winter 3.75@3.90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
Cattle Hogs “| Sheep 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 

5B} $7.90) $6.15] $4.50) $4.15 

00} 7.75] 6 5.00 
8.15) 6.25, 7.90) 6.25) 4.50 
7.60} 6.00; 7.70; 6.05) 4.00; 
7.50 600 7.60. 625) 5. 

At Chicago, a feature of the cattle market 
is the continued strength under only mod- 
erate supplies. Choice to fcy beeves selling 
around 8%c on the hoof indicates the unusu- 
ally high level of prices, the best in many 
years, with liberal transactions at $8.25 
downward to 7.25; medium and commor 





CANADA 
One yr ago 


Wheat, 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


graces at usual discount under this “price 
range. Receipts include a good many or- 
dinary natives, which sell at °5.50@6.50, these 
coming into direct competition with western 
rangers. 
Fancy beef steers, 
Good toextra, 
Poor to fair. 


Good native heifers. 
Fair to choice cows, 


Canners, E 
Feeders. selected, 5 
Stockere. 450 to 850 Ibs. 3.04 
Calves, 300 |bs up, 3 
Calves. veai. 

Milch cows. each, 


#815G8 50 


5 00@E 00 
4 00@5 85 
3 00@5 65 
3 50@6 50 


Poor to fancy bulls. 
Texas butcher steers, 


A generally active hog market 
noted, prices covering a 
ing to variable quality. Packers discrimi- 
nate sharply against grassy hogs. Selected 
heavy shipping have sold at a shade bet- 
ter than 8c, but most of the good to choice 
packing sorts at a range of $7.95 downward 
to 7.75, rough heavy 7.40@7.65, light hogs, 
swine under 200 lbs, 7.25@7.50. 

The sheep supply is fairly liberal, but the 
demand is good and general steadiness pre- 
vails. Common to extra native wethers $4.25 
@5, rough lots usual discount, ewes 3.25@ 
3.75, western sheep 3.35@4, with ordinary 
feeders 1.75@3. Good lambs wanted and sold 
at 6.25@7.25, choice natives a premium. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a steady but quiet trade is 
noted, demand fair for time of year. Good 
to choice draft horses are quotable at $140@ 
200 p head, selected 225 or more. Ordinary 
drivers are quotable at 75@150, but anything 
with quality commands much more. Com- 
mon southern chunks dull at 40@75, Boston 
chunks 100@150, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOI ESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

7 NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs 22c p doz, 
live fowls 12@13c p lb, chickens 15@16c, tur- 
keys 14@lic, ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 3@3.50 
p bbl, cabbage 3@4, peas 1.25@1.50 p bu, 
spinach 60@75c p bbl, sweet corn 2@2.50 p 
100, strawberries 9@10c p qt, muskmelons 
3@5 p 100. Corn 70@72c p bu, oats 54@56c, 
bran 20@21 p ton, gluten meal 27.50, mid- 
dlings 23@25, timothy hay 10@17. Milch 
cows 30@45 each, veal calves 8@9c p Ib, hogs 
7%@T%c, spring lambs 11@12c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 18@19e p doz, live tur- 
keys 8@10c p lb, broilers 12@17c, fowls 10%@ 
lic, pigeons 15@25c p pair. New potatoes 
$2.50@3.50 p bbl, cucumbers 30@40c p doz, 
carrots 25@40c p doz, beets 40@70c, string 
beans 1@1.25 p bu, peas 1@2 p 1% bu. 
Strawberries 8@ilc p qt, blackberries 12@ 
14c, cherries 10@12c, currants 6@8c. Timo- 
thy hay 10@14.50 p ton, rye straw 7@7.50. 

At Rochester, strawberries 6c p qt, spin- 
ach 20c p bu, potatoes 60c, beans $1.40@ 
2, carrots 40@50c, new potatoes 3.25 p bbi, 
cucumbers 40c p doz, honey 16c p lb. Eggs 
19c p doz, live fowls 10@1i2c p lb, turkeys 
12c, ducks 12@14c. Steers 10@1ic p lb d w, 
veal calves 9@10c, sheep 10@12%éc. 

At Syracuse, state corn 73c p bu, No 2 
white oats 61c, bran $21 p ton, gluten meal 
28, middlings 22, corn meal 27, hay 9@14. 
Eggs 18c p doz, live fowls 9@10c p Ib, chick- 
ens 12@13c, ducks 12@13c. Old potatoes 85 
@90c p bu, new 1@1.25, peas 1.50, currants 
&@9c p qt, strawberries 9@12c. Early pota- 
toes from nearby points are beginning to 
appear on the market. Some rotting on 
low ground is reported. 

At Watertown, live veal calves 5%@6c p 
lb, steers 5@6c, spring lambs 7@8c, fowls 8c, 
broilers 12@14c, eggs 17@19c p doz. Beans 
$1.65@2 p bu, potatoes 90c@1, green peas 1, 
strawberries 7@9c p qt, blackberries 14c. 
Hay 12@13.50 p ton, rye straw 11@12, corn 
meal 28@29, bran 21@24, middlings 21@24. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eges 15%4@ 
174%c p doz, live fowls 12@12%4c p lb, chick- 
ens 16@17c, spring ducks 14@15c. Wheat 80c 
p bu, corn 69%4c, oats 5544@56c, timothy hay 
$13.50@16.50 p ton, clover mixed 11.50@14, 
bran 19.50@22.50, middlings 19@23. Cabbage 
50@75c p cra, cucumbers 40@60c p bskt, egg 
plant 1.50@1.60, onions 65@70c p 100 bchs, 
peas 1.10@1.15 p bu, string beans 50@60c, to- 
matoes 1.50@2.50 p carrier, potatoes 1.50@ 
75 p bbl. Live steers 4@6.90 p 100 Ibs, 
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Hay Baling Seasem at Hand—The adver- 
tisement of J. A. Spencer, 59 Williams St, 
Dwight, Ill, the veteran hay baler man, ap- 
pears in this issue of American Agricultu- 
rist. There is no uncertain sound about 
the guarantee of the manufacturer as to 
the quality and capacity of this press. To 
those of our readers who are interested in 
hay balers, we recommend that they cor- 
respond with Mr Spencer, requesting cata- 
log and other matter relating to this press. 











butcher stock 4@6.50, hogs 7.50@8, sheep 2@ 
4.25, lambs 5@6.80. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $5.75@ 
7.15 p 100 Ibs, butcher stock 3.25@6.50, veal 
calves 3@6.75, hogs 6.75@7.75, sheep 3.50@4, 
spring lambs 6.10@7. Eggs 14%4c p doz, live 
chickens 13@1l5c p lb, fowls 9%c, turkeys 
§16c, spring ducks 12c. Corn 69¢c p bu, oats 
5dc, rye 55@56c, timothy hay 10@14.50 p ton, 
clover mixed 10@11.50, rye straw 5.50@6: Po- 
tatoes 2.25 p bbl, onions 2.15@2.25, cabbage 
75c, cucumbers 25c p doz. 

At Cleveland, new apples $3.75@4.25 p 
bbl, cherries 3.75@4 p bu, currants 1.50@1.75, 
raspberries 2.25@3.25, blackberries 3.25@3.50, 
blueberries 4@4.50. New potatoes 75@90c p 
bu, tomatoes 75@85c p 4-bskt cra, string 
beans 1.90 p hamper, cucumbers 1@1.50, wa- 
termelons 15@25 p 100, cantaloupes 2@3 p 
cra. Wheat 77142,@78'4c p bu, corn 6814%4.@69c, 
oats 58c, middlings 19@22.50 p ton, bran 17.50 
@18.50. Live hogs 7.40@7.85 p 100 lbs, veal 
calves 6.50@7.25, steers 4.75@6.75, sheep 3.50@ 
4.50, spring lambs 5@6.50. Eggs 19c p doz, 
live chickens 16@l7c p Ib, fowls 11@11%%c, 
ducks 12@12%4c, pigeons 1.25@2 p doz. 

At Columbus, corn higher at 72@75c p bu, 
oats 48@50c, bran $20 p ton, shorts 19, mid- 
dlings 21, screenings 18, timothy hay 11@12. 
Live steers 6.50@7.50 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 
7@7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 3@5, spring 
lambs 8@9. Eggs 15¢ p doz, live fowls 9c p 
Ib, turkeys 8c, ducks 8c. New potatoes 65@ 
68c p bu, onions 75@80c, cabbage 18@20 p ton, 
beans 1.65@1.70 p bu, raspberries 8c p qt, 
cherries 8c, muskmelons 10@12 p 100. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eges 17@19c p doz, live fowls 18c p Ib, chick- 
ens 15@22c. Apples 1@1.25 p %-bbl bskt, 
strawberries 8@l6c p qt, currants 7@8c, 
raspberries 3%@5c p pt, blackberries 4@7c 
p qt, cantaloupes 1@2 p cra. New southern 
potatoes 1.50@2.75 p bbl, do Jersey 50@60c p 


bskt, onions 40@50c, cucumbers 50c@1 p 
bskt. No 2 Pa red wheat 84@84%c p bu, 


corn 72@73c, oats 6lc, bran 20.50@21.50 p ton, 
timothy hay 12@16.50, rye straw 9@15.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The supply of butter at leading trade cen- 
ters has shown considerable increase, and 
prices declined about ic p lb within the pe- 
riod of a week. Conditions in heavy pro- 
ducing sections of the northwest favor a 
large make. At Chicago, July opened with 
a somewhat unsettled feeling in the mar- 
ket, dealers showing a tendency to hold off 
and await developments. At New York, 
speculative buying was active at the lower 
figures and considerable. strength was 
evinced. Quality of arrivals excellent. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
eee 214% @2it6c 22 @22%c 21 @21i%e 
1901 ......19%@20 c 20 @20%ec 18%@19 c 
1900 ......19 @19%c 19% @20 c 181%@19 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
22%4.@23'ec p lb, prints 24@25c, dairy 21@22c. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@22c, prints 21@ 
238c, dairy 18@19c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 22 
@23l4c, tubs 22%c, dairy 15@20c.—At Roch- 
ester, extra Elgin 24c, state cmy 22c.—At 
Watertown, cmy tubs 22% @23c, prints 231c, 
dairy 17@20c. 

At New York, tone of market generally 
firm at lower figures. Extra cmy 21@21%%¢c 
p Ib, ‘firsts 204%2.@2ic, fancy state dairy 20c, 
firsts 19%4c, western imt cmy 17@19c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra El- 
gin and other separator cmy firm at 21%%c p 
Ib, firsts 20%2.@21c, ladle 17@18%éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra. steady at 
23%c p lb, firsts 21@22c, , seconds 19@20c, 
dairy 15%c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 21%@ 
22c, prints 221%4.@23c, dairy 16@16%éc. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 23@24c p lb, firsts 22@23c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 22@23c, firsts 21@22c, imt cmy 19@ 
2lc, ladle 17@19c. 

At Chicago, supplies hawe come in more 
freely and feeling somewhat easier. Extra 
emy 2l1c p Ib, firsts 19@20c, choice dairy 19@ 
1914c, firsts 18@18'4c, imt cmy ‘19c, ladles 18c. 

At Boston, a steadier tone noted. Vt and 
N H cmy extra 22@22'%4c p Ib, N Y 22@22%c, 
western 22@22'4c, firsts 21@21%c, Vt dairy 
extra 2ic, N Y 20%c, firsts 19@20c, western 
imt emy 19@20c, ladle 18@19c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A steady tone continues to be.notéed in-the 
Chicago cheese market. .Arrivals.have been 
only ,moderate, and demand on both. con- 
sumptive .and storage daccount has ..been 
good... At New York, however,. dealers. re- 
pert a quiet feeling... Exporters. have shown 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


only a fair amount of interest, and advices 
from Canada were slightly weaker. Quality 
of arrivals continues prime, only a small 
proportion going as undergrade, and holders 
are generally firm in théir views. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 9 
@10c p lb, flats 8%@91%4c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11@114%c.—At Buffalo, choice 10@ 
10%c.—At Rochester; choice 11@12c.—At 
Watertown, twins 10%c. 

At New York, market rather quiet. Fancy 
full cream 10@10%c p lb, choice 9%c, fair to 
good 9144@94c, light skims 8@8%c, full 2% 
@3c. 

At Ogdensburg, 553 bxs offered Saturday 
of last week, 9c bid, with no sales reported. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y firm at 10%c p lb, part skims 7%@8%éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p Ib, twins 
12c, N Y cheddars 114%c.—At Columbus, N Y 
cheddars 121%4c, state flats 12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
10%c p lb, flats 10%@10%c. 

At Chicago, situation continues healthy. 
Choice twins 10c p lb, daisies 10%@lic, 
Young Americas 10%c, Swiss 13%@l4c, lim- 
burger 8c, brick 9%@10c. 

At Boston, not especially active. Choice 
twins sold in a small way at 10@10%%c p Ib, 
firsts 9@914c, seconds 7@8c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


choice N Y 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 


signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, market quiet. Choice mar- 
row $2.20@2.221%4 p bu, medium 1.70@1.72%%, 
pea 1.70@1.721%4, red kidney 2.3242@2.35, white 
kidney 1.90@1.95, black turtle soup 1.60, yel- 
low eye 2.12%@2.15. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a quiet tone noted. Prime 
to fancy evap’d apples 10@1lilec p lb, sun- 
dried 3%@6c, chops $1.50@2.25. p 100 lbs, cores 
and skins 1.50@1.90, evap’d raspberries 20@ 
22c p lb, blackberries 7%@8&c, cherries 11@ 
14c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, tone of market firm, re- 
ceipts fairly liberal... Nearby fancy, at mark 
22@22%c p doz, fair to prime 18@20c, fancy 
western 19c, fair to good western and south- 
ern 16@18c, fresh gathered dirties 13@1é6c, 
checks 10@14c, western, loss off 19@20c. 

At’ Boston, prices shade higher under 
more moderate receipts and good demand. 
Nearby fancy at mark 23c p lb, eastern 17@ 
20c, Vt and N H 19@20c, western 174%4@18e, 
do fair to good 16@l1ic, dirties 14@15ic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

The fruit crop of Cal is divided by the 
trade into two classes, citrus fruits, includ- 
ing oranges, lemons, etc, and deciduous. 
The season of the latter class usually be- 
gins with cherries and winds up with 
grapes. Mr A. H. Brown, eastern represen- 
tative of the Earl Fruit Co, Cal, in discuss- 
ing the situation said the crop outlook was 
excellent and some: eight to ten thousand 
cars were expected to be shipped this sea- 
son. 

At New York, choice apples wanted at 75c 
@$1.25 p carrier, peaches 1@2.25, plums 1.50 
@2.25, cherries 7@12c p ib. strawberries 8@ 
14c p. qt, gooseberries 4@ite p qt, huckleber- 
ries 8@10c, blackberries ¢@9c, raspberries 4 


@6c, muskmelons .50c@1.50 p case, water- 
melons 10@20 p 100. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, prices continue steady. 


Prime timothy 95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85@90c, 
No 2 75@&0c, No 3 65@70c, clover mixed 65@ 
75c, clover 55@65c, salt 40c, rye straw 75@ 
80c, short rye-and oat 60@70c. 

At Boston, prime timothy steady at $18@ 


18.50 p ton, undergrades quiet, No 1 17@ 
17.50, No 2 14.50@15.50, No .3.12@13, choice 


fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@13, damaged and 
poor 10@12, swale:-9@10, prime rye: straw 
16.50@17, do tangled. 11@12, oat: 8.50@9.50. 

’ Potatoes. 

At New York, ‘tone of market easier under 
more liberal. supplies... Old stock $2@2.25 p 
180. lbs, southern Chili.1:50@2.p bbl,.do sec- 
onds 1.50@2. : 

At. Boston, prices-have: declined under 
heavier supplies.. Southern Rese and He- 
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[17] 
brons $2.50@2.75 p bbl, White Bliss 2.25@ 
2.50, Red Bliss 2@2.25, 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, prices steady. Midd@ings 
$22@25 p ton, spring bran 20@20.50, red dog 25 
@25.50 p ton, linseed meal 27@27.50, cotton- 
seed meal 27.50, chops 25.50, screenings 30@ 
78c p lb, coarse corn meal -1.34@1.37, brewers’ 
meal and grits 1.67@1.70. 

Poultry. 

At New. York, prices generally steady, but 
trade not especially active. Live broilers 15 
@18c p Ib, fowls lic, roosters 7c, turkeys 12c, 
ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 
30c, iced turkeys 11@15c p lb, broilers 13@ 
28c, fowls 10@13c, spring ducks 14@l1lic, 
geese 20@22c, squabs 1.25@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls quiet at 114%@12c p 
lb, broilers 15@l6c, northern and eastern 
fresh killed fowls 12@14c, choice roasting 
chickens 28@33c, broilers 18@23c, spring 
ducks 15@l6c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, 
squabs 2@2.50, western iced turkeys 15@16c, 
fowls 11@12%c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus rather quiet at 
$1@5 p doz bchs, beets 1.25@1.50 p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb 1.50@2.50, carrots 1@1.25, radishes 5€ 
@i75c, turnips 50c@1.50, L I cabbage 3@4 p 
100, cucumbers 35@75c p bskt, cauliflower 1] 
@2 p bbl, sweet corn 75¢@1.50 p 100, lettuce 
40@60c p bbl, onions 2.50, peas 1,25@1.50 p 
bskt, peppers 1.50@1.75 p bx, spinach 40@50e 
p bbl, squash 50c@1.50, string beans 50c@1.25 
p bskt, tomatoes 50c@1.75 p carrier. 

Wool. 


Situation continues strong and about as 
outlined last weék. Prices strong, with an 
upward tendency, and market has shown 
considerable activity. _Total receipts at Bos- 
ton for week ended June 30, were 27,711 
bales, previous week 25,249, and correspond- 
ing week last year 17,774; since Jan 1, re- 
ceipts have been 401,869, against 322,639 for 
corresponding period last season. Ship- 
ments for week 5,044,169 Ibs, against 5,337,- 
794 for previous week; since Jan 1, 130,186,- 
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in Every Country in the World. 
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Send for new “20th Oentury” catalogue. 
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Send us your lumber bill ter our estimate. and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 
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{in Two Parts—I.] 


The Terror of the School 


By An old Teacher. 
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‘Are you the young feller that’s goin’ t’ 
try t’ teach th’ school to Graham's Corners 
this winter? Yes? Well, I'm sorry fer 
yeh, young man. You've got a hard: row 
t’ hoe. No, they ain’t such a bad lot of 
young-uns as they run, but they’s one sort 
of ringleader among ’em an’ he’s a reg'lar 
holy terror. Sez he ain't goin’ t’ tet no 
teacher run his machine,”’ casting a glance 
over my long and rather lanky person, “let 
alone no gandershanked dude from acrost 
th’ river. By that he meant you, I guess; 
an’ they ain’t no kind of doubt but that 
th’ rest of ‘em, th’ yotng-uns, I mean, will 
foller his lead. All's you've got t’ do, I 
s’pose, is th’ best yeh kin, even if yeh do 
git licked, an’ turned out th’ schoolhouse. 
I'm only tellin’ yeh this t’ sort o’ put yeh 
on yer guard ag’in this ’er Al Payne.” 

This ‘harangue .was:.from -the ferryman 
who rowed me across the river -one Sun- 
day afternoon in November, long ago. I 
was a young. teacher on my way on foot to 
my ‘new ‘position ‘im’ an éntirely ‘strange 
neighborhood. I had chosén to make ‘the 
tramp on that.day so as to.be-on hand early 
Monday morning, and incidentally to hear 
and see what I could during the interval. 

I crossed the river, and toiled up the long 
hill toward Graham’s Corners, three miles 
away. Half way to my destination lived 
a family with whom I had a slight ac- 
quaintance, and there I heard more about 
“Al Payne, the Terror.” ; 

“Worst young cub in the country,” re- 
marked the lady of the’ house. ‘Three 
years ago a’ready, when he. wa’'n’t but 14 
year_old; he got up one dark’ night, stoled 
his ‘brother’s gun,.that he had to shoot 
mushrats with -in. the spring;: and $70 in 
money outen_a little tin box, the same bein’ 
.the wages he'd airned fer workin’ on the 
farm fer Si Perkins .that summer ; and then 
if that Al Payne didn“ go:’way off ta-New- 
brasky--er- som’ers to “ftght Ingins. He 
come. back /bout..a. year .ago, and . glad 
enough to git back I guess. Sence then 
he’s sulked round home, where his father 
is fool enough te harbor him. 3e’n, £ivin’ 
out that he’s goin’ to school. this. winter, 
jes’ to show folks.that he c’n run out the 
teacher. I’m tellin’ you so’s you'll be on 
the watch fer him.” 

That evening, at the snug boarding place 
engaged beforehand for me, my landlady 
went into detail as to the all-around wick- 
edness of Albert Payne, and next morning, 
when I took.an ante-breakfast stroll to 
the schoolhouse, an old darky, standing 
in front of the building, saluted me: by pull- 
ing the hat off his white wool and making 
me a low bow. 

“Excuse me, 
the new mahster 
school?” 

Assured of the fact, the old fellow at 
once gave me some advice and a warning. 
“Most of th’ young-uns round here is purty 
good young-uns,” he declared, “an’ I 
sea’cely think you'll hev enny trouble with 
"em if you c’n git the upper hand of Al 
Payne. He’s a bad un, mahster, a tremen- 
jus bad boy. Why, one night ’bout three 
year ago, he got up an’—” 

I interrupted him long enough to say 
that I had heard the story of the stolen 
gun and money, which started him off on 
another tack. “They ain’ no deviltry w’at 
he ain’ into, an’ he’lk make it mighty on- 
pleasant fer you in school, if yeh don’ set 
right down on him,” he said. “Now don’ 
you—”’ 

“Wait!” I interrupted again. “I have 
heard about what this Payne boy did some 
three years ago, but I would like to hear 
something about what he has done since 
his return; a little about what he is doing 
now, that people give him so bad a name.” 

Uncle ’Leazur started off briskly in the 
indicated direction. 

“What's he doin’ 
“What's he doin’ now? 
jes’ ain’ doin’ nothin’ now, ’cept livin’ with 
his father an’ waitin’ fer school t’ begin. 
Vhat pertic'lar didoes is he cuttin’ up, did 
you ask? I swan, mahster; that’s hard t’ 
tell. he’s so sliv.”’ 

‘Ah,” I said with a slight touch of sar- 
casm, “then you're not really sure that he 
is doing anything bad‘just at -present.” 

“Sure ‘nough of it, mahster, but can’t 
ketch ‘im .at. it,” was the old man’s reply. 
“They'’s some things we know: he done. 


“but be 
keep 


sar,’ he said, 
that’s to 


you 
our 


now?’ ~he repeated. 
W’y, mahster, he 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


He licked the stuffin’ out o’ Squire Bel- 
linger’s son when he called him a thief 
las’ summer; he, tied a.ol’ tin pail to Billy 
Fundy’s ,dog’s_ tail, . w’ich, she, a’most run 
her laigs eff; he plugged Dr Scott *hind ;jthe 
ear with a hard snowball, jes’ cause th’ .doc- 
tor is kind o’ cross an’; don’t like bays, 
an—" 

Just here the breakfast. bell rang, and I 
left the old fellow with a pramise to. hear 
the rest of the story some other time... 

I rang my school bell promptly at 9 
o'clock that morning, 40-odd boys and girls 
of all sorts, sizes and ages responding, 
last, but to me not least, a well-grown 
young fellow of fair hair, light complexion, 
handsome face and steel-blue eyes greet- 
ing me with a short nod as he passed in. 
He left me with an intuitive sense that he 
was Al Payne, the terror of the neighbor- 
hood. Later, when with pencil and pad I 
went from seat to seat asking the names 
and ages of the pupils, the steel-blue eyes 
met mine without flinching, and a hard, 
cool voice answered, “My name is Albert 
Payne, I am 17 years old.” 

The day passed without incident, the pu- 
pils exhibiting every evidence of docility 
and a disposition to please. Throughout 
the six hours that constituted the school 
day I kept my eye on Albert Payne, and 
I have since learned that he watched me 
as closely. I could find nothing amiss, 
however, and when at last school was out, 
the children gone their several ways and 
the door locked, I found my bad boy stand- 
ing in front of the schoolhouse absently 
firing pebbles at a signboard opposite. 

“Albert,” I said, ‘“‘will you be busy 
evening?” 

Iie turned toward me 
surprise and = curiosity 
“Why, what difference will it 
asked. 

“IT am a stranger here, you know, and 
will naturally be a little lonesome at first. 
I thought perhaps you would like to call 
on me to-night,” I said. : 

He eyed me keenly during the time I was 
speaking, then turned without @. word to 
shy another ‘pebble at the -signboard. 

“You can come, can’t you, Albert?’ I 
said in my mest winsome tone. “I have a 
*pleasant room with a fire, and some good 
: books; besides, I wish to have a nice Jong 
‘talk with you... We will. be. alone, tyou 
i know.” . : 

There was a minute’s hesitation on: the 
‘part of the-boy, then he safd: “I suppose 
‘I can come. I will be there about 7 
o’clock.”’ 

It lacked but a minute of 7 that evening 
when there came a rapid step on the stair, 
a little tap at my door, and in response to 
my ‘Come in!” my young. guest entered 
the room. I found him a seat in.a rocker 
by the fire, and after a few minutes’ con- 
versation in which I did nearly all 
talking, I caught his eye and blurted out: 
:“Albert, I hear you are a bad boy. Is it 
true?” 

I had expected an indignant denial, per- 
haps with hot words of defiance hurled 
back upon his would-be traducers, but I 
was mistaken. The boy simply turned away 
his face as if to hide his emotion, and 
when, after a little, his eyes again met 
mine, there was a look of trouble and pain 
in their steel-blue depths. 

“T suppose it is true,”’ he said in a weary 
voice. “Everybody says I am a bad boy, 
and of course they ought to know. I was 
in hopes they wouldn't tell- you about it, 
though. I should've liked’to stand well 
with you, but I see that I can’t. I think 
I'd better go, now.” 

He made a movement as if to rise, but 
my hand on his arm restrained him. ‘‘Don’t 
zo yet,’ I pleaded. “Because people have 
told me things:‘about you does not neces- 
sarily imply that I must. believe them. 
Please stay and tell me about yourself.” 

“Would you really. like .to -hear me talk 
about myself?’ he asked, eagerly. ‘“‘Would 
you believe me if I told you the whole 
truth?” ; 

“IT have as much right and much more 
inclination .to believe you than I have to 
believe the statements of others concern- 
ing you,’’ I warmly assented. “Please tell 
me all about ‘it.’ 

Another | short 


this 
a face in which 


were _ mingled. 
make?” he 


silence 


period of 
as if the boy was fighting with himself, then 
he turned & sober face and a pair of wist- 


moody 


ful eyes to mine. 

“I don’t: believe’ I’ was’ any. worse than 
most other boys when, I was ‘growing up,” 
he said. “Sometimes T had a fight and got 
licked, and sometimes I ‘licked .the other 
fellow. I wasn't always to blame ‘for get- 
ting into trouble. A-boy that -is-any kind 


the. 


of a boy won't stand by and see a big duf- 
fer pitch into a little fellow and lick him, 
or see him threw stones, at a kitten, or 
hear him say mean things to little girls 
without peelin’ off his coat and going for 
him, besides‘ all the scraps he’s got to get 
into because he’s a boy. Ain’t that so?” 

I nodded'in seeming assent, and‘ he pro- 


ceeded. 

“Once, Dr Scott’s son, Bob, who was two 
years. older’n I, was teasing a poor, old 
tramp.that was going along minding his 
own business. I told Bob to stop, and when 
he wouldn’t I went for him, and licked him 
good. The doctor had me arrested and 
father had to pay a fine of $10 for me. I 
s’pose that had a good deal to do with giv- 
ing me a bad reputation, for Dr Scott is 
rich and Bob wore the ‘best. clothes of any 
boy ’round here. He's off_’tending college 
now.”’ . 

“Is- there any 
matter of Bob's 
for licking ‘him, 
by a hard snowball 
dryly. 


connection between the 
getting you into. trouble 
and the doctor’s being’ hit 
last winter?’ I said 


[To be concluded.] 


Miss Ophelia’s Bird Friends. 


ELIZABETH HARDING, 


Miss Wphelia teaches school and works 
very hard, but she is never too tired to care 
for some poor maimed bird which the schoot 
children have found and brought to her. 
She adopts it at once, and watches over it 
as. tenderly as though it were a human 
being, if it is seriously injured. Miss 
Ophelia cannot rest until. she has placed 
a tiny hot water bag near the little sufferer. 
Sometimes her little charge is too weak to 
open its bill; then she feeds it, herself, 
with bits of egg yolk. 

When the waifs are quite well 
she takes them to the place where 
were, found, and lets them go. I am 
you. will hardly believe: me, but once, after 
four ,days and a half:'of freedom, a -bird 
returne@ to be. taken care of again by its 
kind. friend. 

When Miss Ophelia awakes in the morn- 
ing, she always. sees a row of birds sitting 
on her .windowsill, waiting for their break- 
fast; or, if they can, they fly straight in, 
and when .she opens her eyes, there they 
all are, resting quietly upon. her counter- 
pane... Once,. MiSs Ophelia went away for 
three months. When she returned, her 
room. had been changed from the second 
to the first floor; but the next morning 
there sat her bird friends, patiently wait- 
ing to be fed. 

Miss Ophelia’s bird friends evidently had 
talked her over and had come to the con- 
clusion that she was to be trusted and here 
is the proof of it. Two parent birds had 
a nest of fledgelings. When they were 
strong enough to fly, the father and 
mother were ready to raise another brood, 
so they all came flying over to Miss Ophe- 
lia’s, and there the five baby birds were 
left, standing in a row, on her table. ‘‘What 
did Miss Ophelia do?’ She fed them and 
petted them until they were quite equal to 
caring for-themselves. They became very 
fond of her and listened to her with their 
heads stretched out toward her, as she 
talked to them. 

Every day when Miss Ophelia 
school, she carries a basket on her arm, and 
she never forgets, through all the busy 
hours, the little weak thing lying in it, 
trustingly waiting for her tender care. 

Miss Ophelia’s window is full of. birds. 
They revel in boiled eggs, birdseed and 
fresh lettuce. Each bird has its own perch, 
and all are happy with their kind protector. 
Every year, close to the window, the robins 
build their nests. They turn themselves 
this way and that way, to measure the 
space in the angle of the branches, and 
finding it ample for a dwelling, they bring 
their bricks and mortar and build a home, 
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they 
sure 
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A novel poster was seen by a recent so- 
journer in Nova Scotia. It was printed on 
rough: paper with red paint, in childish 
hand, and was tacked to a telegraph pole 
in a conspicuous position: “There will be a 
eoncert and fair in Mrs Parson’s sitting- 
room ‘to-day, July 20, at 2 o’clock sharp. 
Admission: adults, five cents: children, 
two cents; babies. two for a cent.” 

» ‘What, are you .growling about? She 
returned all your presents, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, but. the expressage amounted to 
more, than the, presents were worth!” 

















Scallop Edging. 





Ch 8, in 24 ch st made, make 1 d ¢; * 3 ch 
and another dc in same st, repeat twice 
-more from *. ** Ch 7, turn work, 1.d ¢ in 
_2d space, * 3 ch, 1 d c in same space, repeat 
twice more from:Jast *. ‘Turn, 7 ch, 1 dc in 
2a space, * 3 ch, 1 d c in same space, repeat 
twice more from last *. Turn, 7 ch, 1 dc in 
2d space, * 3 ch, and 1 dc in same space, 
repeat twice more from last *. Ch 6 and 
catch in space made by 7 ch with slip st, 
turn and make 10 s c, over ch 6, ch 8, catch 





SCALLOP EDGING. 


‘jn same space with slip st, and make lis c 
over this ch; ch 9 and catch it in same space 
with slip st, 12 s c over this ch; ch 10, catch 
in same space, 14 s c over it; ch 11, catch 
in same space, 5 s c over it, ch 6 to form 
picot, 11 more s ¢ over ch 11, * ch 6, catch 
with slip st in next space, repeat 3 times 
more from last *. Ch 4, 1 dc in 2d space, * 
ch 3, 1d c in same space, repeat twice from 
last *. 

Turn, ch 7, 1 dc in 2d space, * ch 3,1d¢ 
in same space, repeat twice from last *. Ch 
3, skip 1 space and make 14d c in next space. 
* Ch 3, 1d c in next space, repeat 3 times 
more from last *. Ch 3,14dc in ist s c un- 
derneath, * 2 ch, 1 d c in next s c, repeat 
6 times more from last_*. Turn, ch 8, catch 
it with s c in Ist space; * ch 8, catch it in 
2d st of 8 to form a picot, make 1s c in next 
space, repeat 11-times more from last *. 
Ch 3, 1 d c in 2d space, * ch 3,1 dc in same 
space, repeat twice from last *. 

Turn and repeat from ** at beginning of 
work for all scallops, joining the 2 lower 
picots of every scallop to the ones opposite 
as seen in cut. : 

Heading: S c in space formed by 7 ch, ch 
7, s ¢ in next, repeat across. 2d row—D c 
1 in 1st st, ch 2, skip 2 ch, d c in next, and 
60 on. 3d row—D c in every st. 4th row— 
Same as 2d. 

al 


A Dainty Summer Stock. 





This collar may be made of thick as well 
as thin materiais and interlined and thus 
do duty as a cool weather stock. The pieces 
should have no seams. Ascertain the size 
you wish collar to be, then lay a pattern 
the shape of the upper drawing, with the 
front edge on a lengthwise fold of the lawn, 
linen, muslin or any material you prefer, 
end cut two pieces; this is for the founda- 





A DAINTY SUMMER 


tion. The turn-over part should be the 
fame length, with its front edge on a 
lengthwise fold and cut double. The back 
of the tie end should be laid on the straight 
of the goods and four pieces cut, making 
these pieces once and a half the length of 
half the foundation. Turn edges of all the 
pieces and baste corresponding parts to- 
gether, inserting top edge of turn-over 
part, after stitching it neatly near the lower 
curving edge, in top of foundation collar. 
Applique a medallion of lace, black or white, 
according to color of foundation, to point in 
front, and work a row of French knots 
along edge. Apply a medallion to each tie 
end and carry the line of French knots only 
to point where ends will cross. Insert back 
edge of one tie end in back edzeof collar, 


STOCK. 





BUSY FINGERS 


*then stitch all around collar near’ edgés. 
The turn-over and tie end should have been 
stitched previously. Stitch all dround other 
tie end and seéW securely its ‘upper and 
lower back points to corresponding points 
on back of collar, thus leaving a place 
through which to pass other tie end when 
worn. Cross ends in front and secure with 
a brooch: 

re 


Doilies for the Kitchen Dinner. Table. 


MARJORIE MARCH. 





The busy farmer’s wife often has not time 
to spread a white cloth over the kitchen 
table before the hungry men come in from 
the farm for their midday dinner, but the 
modern fashion of using plate doilies, even 
for dinner, should be a blessing to such as 
she. I chanced one hot summer’s day, last 
year, to stop at the kitchen of a farmhouse 
as I passed it. by on a bicyele ride, for I 
was thirsty and wished to beg for a glass 
water. 

The glimpse that I had of the kitchen set 
me thinking that the grace that is in some 
women’s hearts must leave its touch upon 
everything. It was just dinner hour, and 
four strong hungry men were in the wash 
shed just outside the kitchen door, washing 
their faces and hands and brushing their 
hair. 

The dinner table would demand that much 
respect I could see. In the center of the 
table a huge bunch of goldenrod and ferns 
bent over the bowl that held them grace- 
fully. Under each plate a square white 
doily partly hid the table from view. The 
food was hearty and simple, such as one 
would see on any country table, but the 
china it was served on was pretty,—not the 
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DIAGRAM FOR SUMMER &TOCK. 


old white crockery that so often mars a 
kitchen table. The doilies under plates and 
under the bowl of flowers were hemmed 
squares of coarse table damask, probably 
costing about 50 cents a yard, and a yard 
would make a good many doilies. 

I had my glass of water, and more than 
that, the kind farmer’s wife sent a pitcher 
of milk and a plate of doughnuts out to our 
little bicycle party,—for two friends waited 
for me by the white gate outside. ‘‘Bicycle 
folks ought always to be hungry,” she said. 
We ate them under the shade of a big tree, 
and I thought I knew why they tasted so 
good. 
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dis- 

illation—removes everyimpurity. 
Furnishes absolutely aera- 
ted, delicious drinking water. 
Beate Filters. Saves lives—pre- 
ay vente fevers, sickness, doctor 
bille—cures disease. rite for 
NEW PLAN AND OFFER. 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bida.,Cincinnatl, O. 


Bicycles Betow Cost 


. Bicyc'es. overstock. For 30 days 
“ate Ne we will sacrifice at less than actuat 
ac 

“oct” Mew 1902 Models. 
5 Be “Bellise,” «xr $8.75 
| Zossack,”” BgGuie $9.75 
~ Sibertan,’’ sBearty $10.75 
os Neudort,’ Road Racer, $99.75 

T bicycle atany price. 

Choice of M.& W. or Record tires 
mand best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee. 

SHIP ON APPROVAL 
C.0.D, to anyone without a wRTAL 
& allow 10 DAYS 

before purchase is binding. 

500 good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 
Do not buy 4 bicycie until you have written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic 
engravings and full descriptions. 
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MEAD GYGLE GOq Oept.738 Chicago 
STEM-WIND WATCH,CHAIN AND CHARM 








You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated 
Watch, warranted, alsoa Chainand Charm 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatléceach 

nd nameandaddressatonceand wewill 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- 
mium List, postpaid, No money required. 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 668 Concord Junction,Mass. 
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Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers. Actslike magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
a a RINE gusta, Me, 


Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Au 











2 TIMELY 
URAL BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. Catalogue (16 pages)” will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cate 
alogue foo Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations. 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, an 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topies, sent for three centsia 
stamps—Tbich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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LOTTIE 
SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the edver 
tisement in this journal. 
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WATCH 


=) PROTECTION 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watth Cases 
are an improvement on solid gold cases, 
They are stronger and won’t bend or dent. 
Made of two layers of gold, with a layer of 
stiffening metal between, welded together 
into one solid sheet. The outside layer 
contains more gold than can be worn off 
@ case in 25 years, the time for which a 
Boss Case is guaranteed. 


Jas. 


Stiffened 
Gold 


Watch Cases 


are recognized as the etandard by all jewelers. 


They are identical with solid gold 


cases 


appearance and size, but much lower in price. 
Don’t accept any case said to be “just as 
good "asthe Boss. Look for the Keystone 


trade-mark, Send for booklet. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia, 
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A “Country Circus” Party. 


MARJORIE MARCH, 


ft have relations living in New York city, 
who have been so kind to me (asking me 
down to concerts, the play and many other 
good times) that I wondered this spring 
what I could get up here, for them, in the 
way of amusement, when they came to 
pay me a springtime visit. 

They come each year and like it. The 
country has novelties for them that they 
enjoy. The very difference in the life and 
the food,—but I wanted an entertainment. 
Finally, my farmer husband, who settles 
all things for me, laughingly exclaimed, 
“IT have it! Ask them up for the country 
circus.” So the invitation was written to 
that effect, and my “house party”’ came the 
very day of the circus. We had decided 
on the evening performance rather than the 
afternoon, for many reasons. 

The big hayrack, with a generous mat- 
tress of hay, was pulled up to the front 
door by our two farm horses at promptly 
6 o’clock. For we had a three-mile drive 
to the village, and as an added feature of 
the trip, we started early, having had no 
supper. Some big baskets piled in front 
told what was expected of them though, 
and when on the roadside we reached an 
ideal picnic spot, our caravan halted gypsy 
fashion and we had a picnic supper. One 
bag in the basket was a large one of paper, 
and it was still left untouched. Can you 
guess what it was? Peanuts, for the ele- 
phants and us! 

I do not intend to describe the country 
circus. We all know the fun it is, and my 
city guests laughed until they cried, which 
I am sure they would not have done at 
the circus in Madison Square Garden! It 
needs the tent, a merry party and the 
couniry atmosphere to make the circus at 
its best,—and we had all those. We even 
drank pink lemonade! Then waited for the 
horses to come for us from their rest under 
the village sheds. And with an impromptu 


concert of song, with our hearts gay and 
light, we rode home under a starlit sky. 


= re 


A Big Contract. 


SISTERENA, MARYLAND. 


An acquaintance wrote to know if we 
would take her niece, who had lately lost 
her husband, for a few months during the 
heated term. She wrote: “Washington is 
such a sweltering place in summer, and 
Alice needs a change very much; besides, 
it will be a benefit to her little boy, seven 
years old, to get to the country.” We 
held a family conclave over the matter, 
and discussed it pro and con. The “cons” 
seemed to have it, but the house mother’s 
heart was too tender to refuse, so she de- 
cided to take them. 

They came one scorching day in June. 
The young mother was slight and girlish, 
and claimed your sympathy by the pale, 
sad face and dress of black. The boy was 
a pleasant, rollicking little chap, and we 
all took to him from the start. 

After they had been here about a week 
father shook his head and said, ‘‘Mother, 
you have a big contract on hard. That 
young woman is not contented here, and 
will be in bed before the summer is over.” 
She would sit for hours in the hammock, 
did not read or sew, apparently absorbed 
in her own thoughts. Mother said, “This 
will never do, to leave her so much by 
herself. If she does not talk to me, we 
must talk more to her, and let her feel 
we are interested.” 

We all exerted ourselves after that to 
make her feel at home. Whenever we could 
get a horse we took an evening drive, visit- 
ed neighbors, had fishing excursions and 
little picnics of our own, all of which she 
seemed to enjoy. She soon warmed up to 
mother, for she began coming into the 
kitchen, and finally said one morning, 
*“‘Won’t you please let me shell the peas?” 
After that she would come in and ask to 
help at anything she could do. We soon 
noticed her appetite. was improving, as also 
her looks. 

They were to return home by September 
14, but October came and still they lingered, 
and they did not leave until the last week 
of the month, 


“A Staff to Lean On’’—The dear visitor 
who spent one summer with us in Séa 
Cliff became a part of our household in a 
week, and so gradually and naturally that 


we searcely thought .anything about it 
except to miss her when she was absent. 
I cannot say she never said an unpleasant 
thing, for she often told us plain home 
truths. She did not, however, say them in 
a rude way, but rather reproachfully or 
anxiously. She was a born peacemaker 
and even when the tide of temper turned 
upon herself knew how to reply in such a 
way as to make one good natured. She 
lived so completely in the lives of others 
that she made all our interests her own, 
and the subject of herself did not seem 
to interest her. She was very trusting, 
perhaps too much so, and seemed to see 
nothing but what was great and good in 
others. She was also somewhat quick to 
offer her services and generally took it 
upon herself to render them, and to make 
plans and suggestions in so pressinga man- 
ner that it was almost impossible to refuse 
her still, although perhaps we did not al- 
ways enjoy giving up our precious liberty, 
it was rather pleasant sometimes to have 
the burden of responsibility removed from 
our own backs upon that of one who seemed 
so willing to shoulder it, and we felt as 
if there was a sort of staff to lean on about 
us. Lastly, we never felt bound to enter- 
tain her; such an idea never seemed to 
enter our minds. We lounged about all 
day if we felt like it, and talked or re- 
mained silent, as suited our wills. All we 
ever did to entertain her was to let her 
have her own way, while we had ours.— 
{L. Wetzel, New York. 


Two Old Schoolmates—As I was coming 
in from feeding my chickens one morning 
last July my husband called me and told 
me to come to the front door, asking me 
meanwhile if I expected anyone. I replied 
that I didn’t, and hurried to the door, and 
there stood a couple of my old schoolmates 
from the city (man and wife) that I hadn’t 
seen for 12 years. After exchanging greet- 
ings, Mollie asked to change her dress, and 
put on a calico one so that she could have 
some fun, as she said. As neither of them 
had ever been on a farm before, everything 
was new to~them, and when Sue came 
up with the milk, Mollie would run for her 
cup to get the warm milk. Two mornings 
I got her up to see the sun rise, but that 
was a little more than she could stand. Hus- 
band and wife would go to the hay field 
and help hay, and they also enjoyed watch- 
ing the men in harvesting. I took them 
berrying and Fred ate gooseberries while 
we women picked. I didn’t spend all my 
time cooking for them, either, but gave 
them plenty of eggs, warm biscuits and 
fresh berries with cream. As they were 
fond of chicken, we had that often, too. 
Mollie would come to the kitchen sometimes 
and help with the work in the daytime, and 
then in the evening we gathered around the 
piano and sang songs of long ago.—[Sister 
Lillie, Wisconsin. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Fun Ice Cream Making—Last summer 
my cousin from Springfield, O, came to visit 
me for the first time, arriving here on one 
of those warm, disagreeable days in the lat- 
ter part of August, just at dinner time. 
She was two years younger than I, but 
somewhat taller, and she had such a good 
and pleasant disposition that one would 
certainly enjoy her company. We live on 
a large farm and our postoffice is a mile 
off, so we had great times going and coming 
with the mail. We had a horse and buggy 
at our disposal, so we always drove, and I 
believe the horse enjoyed the drive as much 
as we girls did. Ice cream formed an im- 
portant part of our amusement, too. We 
have an ice house, and you can imagine the 
fun we had ice cream making. My cousin 
also enjoyed attending the Blanchester fair 
with me, and one evening was pleasantly 
spent at a surprise party given to one of 
my friends.—[Peggy, Ohio. 


Brother Played Tramp—One day a chum 
of mine came to visit me, and we planned 
to go that night to the watermelon patch 
and get some melons. We girls concluded 
to play a trick on my brother and go and 
get the melons and return before he missed 
us. So each one of us put on a wrapper, 
pulled off our shoes and stockings, and 
started for the patch, which was near the 
railroad. My brother was not long in finde 
ing us out, and pulling on some of father’s 
old clothes, he tied a red handkerchief 
around his neck, put on an old slouch hat, 
got a broom for a cane, and made for the 





SUMMER ENTERTAINMENT 


railroad track. We had just reached the 
melon patch and gathered two large wa- 
termelons, when we saw a lame man com- 
ing, and by his dress thought he must be a 
tramp. We hid in some weeds until he 
passed, and then started for home. Just 
as we were congratulating ourselves upon 
our luck, we looked around, and there was 
that tramp coming after us and not the 
least bit lame. Holding onto our melons, 
we ran through the cornfields as fast as 
we could, and never stopped until we 
reached our orchard, where we sat down to 
rest our tired feet. When we went back 
to the house, my brother was reading, or 
rather pretending to read, and after we 
had told of our adventure, all the folks 
had a great laugh at us. We chased our 
tramp out of the house with a broom. He 
gave us a good scare, but we didn’t leave 
our melons behind us for him to go and get 
them, as he supposed we would.—[Virginia 
Carroll, Nebraska. 


More “Old Pets’—I saw an account of 
“Old Pets’ by Myrtle. We had’a cat that 
lived to be 18 years old, although she had 
her back broken by a dog while trying to 
defend her kittens. I nursed her, and had 
to feed her with a spoon, but she got well 
after a time and lived for several years af- 
ter. We have a horse that is 28 years old, 
and he has never had a spoonful of me di- 
cine in his life. Some days he harrows five 
or six acres, and yet he will run and kick 
and play when unharnessed. He was brok- 
en in when three years old, and the third 
time he was driving he went 40 miles with- 
out being fed. At that time he weighed 
1025 pounds. When 12 years old he weighed 
1260 pounds and trotted three miles in nine 
minutes with two people in the wagon.— 
[Subscriber’s Daughter. 


A Better Name?—Three or four weeks 
ago I found at the foot of an old hemlock 
a small nest containing four little blue eggs. 
They looked to me precisely like a robin’s 
eggs, but I suppose robins don’t build on 
the ground. The bird flew into the neigh- 
boring bushes before I could see more than 
that she was about as large as a robin. 
At my next visit there were three birds 
and a cracked egg, and by the time I called 
again the fourth bird had appeared, but 
sti I failed to see the mother. After a 
rather long interval I found my nestlings 
neatly arrayed in brown feathers, and they 
had absurdly long legs, which had quite 
the effect of stilts. The nest is made of 
pine needles and bits of moss roughly put 
together. Can someone tell me what they 
are? A neighbor calls them a kind of “gray 
woods-bird,’”” but I want a better name.— 
[Amateur Rustic, Maine. 


Why! Be Tortured? 


Why wear a stiff, hard pres- 
sure, vice-like truss when you 
can get a truss that will hold 
the worst rupture during most 
active exercise, with perfect 
comfort? why not investi- 
i ite? hte a not get a truss 

t wil to wear, 
— 9+ yand will 
effect a radical cure? Why 
suffer? Illustrated catalogue 
and instructions for self 
measurement sent sealed. 
Write to Dept. D 


AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 
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our bargain price $3.98 
trp chases and it is yours. A guarantee 
90 youre ead handsome chain a a 
every watch. Mention size wanted Lad 
Gents. R. E. CHALMERS & b 60, 
852-856 DearbornSt. CHIO 





You have seen lots of advertisements of Cancer cures, 
most of them quacks. You don’t believe Cancers can 
cured, do you? Give usa chance and we will prove 
by hundreds of people that we have cured, that we can 
and do cure external Canetrs without the use of the 
knife, caustics or the loss of blood. We give a written 
tocure. If we can’t cure you we don’t want 

your money. Cure first—pay afterward. 

Address our Eastern. Office at SHELTON, CONN. 

THE DR. E.E. GRAY CANCER CO. (Ineorporated) 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 









MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Proper treatment of the pores of the 


sKin nine times out of ten results in 
a good complexion. 


leaves the sKin hard and rough is 
robbing it of its natural oil. 
Soap has no free alKali and leaves the 
sKin as it should be, soft and smooth. 


A soap which 


Ivory 








Elder Blossom Wine. 





Take 1 qt elder blossoms, add 1 gal 
boiling water and let stand one hour, then 
strain, and add 3 lbs sugar, boil’ a little 
and skim. Let stand until lukewarm, then 
add 1 lemon sliced fine and 1 tablespoon 
good yeast. Let stand 24 hours. Then 
strain and put into jugs, filling complete- 
ly and leaving uncorked until the impurities 
are all worked out. Be sure and keep jugs 
filled as fast as the froth works out, and 
the wine will be a beautiful amber color. 
In making this wine, great care should be 
taken not to get any of the:stems in, as 
that makes the wine taste rank and gives 
it a darker look. If made strictly accord- 
ing to directions, it will more than please. 
[Bessie B. Kelsey. 

To 1 qt elder blossoms free from stems, 
add 3% lbs Coffee A sugar, 1 lemon sliced, 
pour 1 gal boiling water over the above; 
let stand 24 hours, strain, spread a slice 
of toasted bread with 2 tablespoons potato 
yeast, let this float on the liquid, let stand 
24 hours, then skim and strain until done 
fermenting, when it is ready to bottle for 
use. This is first-class wine.—{Mrs Frank 
Chaffee. 





Blackberry Cordial—This recipe is invail- 
uable in case of summer complaint and 
other intestinal disorders. Pound 
squeeze sufficient blackberries through a 
coarse muslin bag to make a quart of juice. 
Place in a porcelain-lined kettle, with 1 Ib 
Sugar, 2 teaspoons grated nutmeg, cin- 
namon and allspice, and 1 teaspoon cloves. 
Tie the spices in little thin muslin bags 
and stir the sugar until dissolved. Cook 
together 15 minutes, after boiling begins. 
Remove the scum, turn into a jar, and 
cover closely while it cools. When perfect- 
ly cold strain out the spices and add a 
pint of good brandy. Bottle and seal. This 
cordial will keep for years, and is “like 
a used to make.’—[Mrs William H. 
Martin. 





Root Beer—This recipe makes a pleasant 


and healthful drink. I have used it for 
over 20 years, and would like those who 
try it to report how they like it. Take a 
2-qt dish and fill with black birch twigs 
and bark broken up so as to steep quickly, 
gather about. a pint dish full of young 
checkerberry leaves, dig three or four dan- 
delion roots, get a small branch of pine 
and also of spruce, from which pick about 
a pint of each. Put all together in a com- 
mon sized kettle and cover with water, 
or if your kettle is large, put in about 


6 qts of water, and let simmer till a deep, 
rich color. 
of sugar, 
home-made yeast or a 


Pour off and add about a pint 
and when cold a cup of good 
cake of compressed 





and - 


yeast. If this is done at night, it will be 
ready for use the next morning. Put in 
a cask and cerk tightly. If the beer is 
stronger than you like, add more water 
while warm, before putting in the yeast. 
{Mrs J. L. C., Vermont. 


Mulberry Shrub—Squeeze the juice from 
mulberries, let stand 10 days, or until fer- 
mentation ceases. Remove scum carefully, 
and pour into a fresh vessel. Let stand 24 
hours and again pour off. To 1 Ib of loaf 
sugar allow 13 oz juice. When it begins to 


boil, strain through jelly bag, bottle and 
seal. When desired, fill a glass half full of 
the shrub and fill up with ice water.— 


[Margaret. 





Royal Spruce Beer—Three-quarters of a 
pound of loaf sugar, 1 gal water, %4 oz gin- 
ger, the grated rind of 2 lemons and a 
teaspoon essence of spruce. Add half a cake 
of yeast dissolved in half a cup of water. 
Let it ferment, strain, and bottle air tight. 
[Margaret Sargent. 


Our Pattern Offer. 











8708—Girl’s Shirt 
Waist Suit. 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. 
from 


8709 — i 
Dress. 6, 8, 1 
12 years. 
Price, 10 cents each’ number, 

Pattern Department. 
Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 


page catalog of the latest fashions, 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. 
Pattern Department, as above. 
“There is only one reason,” he said, “why 
I have never asked you to be my wife.” 
“What is that?’ she asked. “I have al- 
ways been half afraid you might refuse.” 
“Well,” she whispered after a long silence, 
“T should think you’d have _ curiosity 
enough to want to find out whether your 
suspicion was well founded or not.” 
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Address our } 
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7 nwo NINETY- FIVE CENTS 
ici puubJen wieveL 


Meetabt 
bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, Penetir uly & finished through- 


88-inch h wheel, any height Some, Se 
including high grade guaranteed pn 
handle bars, @me leather covered aien ont 


rele 





out, any colorenamel. Stro t Guarantee. 


19-2 95 for B_) celebrated 1! Kenwood Bi ate, 
i2 the eel: El 


Bicycle. 514. Date Ua bighetntse ines ob wm ad pm 
| ppt ee pane joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with 
the very finest equipment, including Morgan & Wright highest 
gerade pneumatic tires, a 


For 
offer ever heard of, our Ly oot Sonne, after 
effer, write for eur free 1: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO,CHICAGO. 


Summer Boarders, 


O™ of the problems in keeping summer 
boarders is how to avoid waste in cater- 

ing, and at the same time have every- 
Stas plentiful and satisfactory. Our new 


Left-Overs Made Palatable 


tells how to utilize all the surplus food, and 
how to pre ame it so that it will be dainty 
and attrac It may save you a lot of 
money, and it ‘costs only $1.00 postpaid. 


ORANGE UDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 




















Mailing Galleys 


We have several thousand zinc mailing 


leys, 30x14 inches inside measurement. ill 
sell in lots to suit. A big bargain. Write us 
about them. 


PHELPS PU weer ee i an 
Springfield, : - Mass. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Canning Blackberries and Raspberries. 


Blackberries: Allow 1 cup sugar and % 
cup water to each quart of blackberries. 
Boil and skim the syrup, then add.the ber- 
ries,as manyas will cover the surface. Cook 
slowly 10 minutes. Skim them out and add 
others until all are cooked. Put all back 
into the kettle, let them boil up once, then 
pour quickly into the jars and seal imme- 
diately.—[Lura Walcott. 

Raspberries: Select large, firm berries, 
and handle carefully to prevent mashing. 
Weigh and allow % Ib sugar to a pound of 
fruit. Make a syrup of the sugar, using 
only water enough to dissolve it. Bring 
the syrup to a boil, skim, and put in the 
berries. Boil fast three minutes. Put into 
jars and seal.—[L. Wakeman. 


Jellies. 
LADY WOODSUM. 


The simplest way to strain fruit juice for 
jelly is to lay a large piece (about 1 yard 
square) of fine cheesecloth, or cotton and 
wool flannel, over a hair sieve, and place 
the sieve over a large bowl. Then pour in 
the fruit, and by raising the corners of the 
cloth often, and letting the fruit slip along 
to a clean place, the juice will soon run 
through without any pressure. 

If you have no hair sieve, tie the diag- 
onal corners of the cloth together, and sus- 
pend it over the bowl, either by hanging 
the cloth on a long hook in the casing over 
the pantry shelf, or on a stick between two 
chairs, or shelves, or in any way that your 
conveniences may suggest. Let it drip un- 
til dry. Juice that is strained without any 
pressure makes the clearest jelly. In all 
cases where the fruit must be squeezed or 
pressed, strain the juice the second time 
through a cloth finer than the one first 
used. Jellies are of finer flavor when the 
sugar is not boiled long with the fruit. 
Make not more than 1 qt at a time, and 
never make on a damp day, if possible to 
avoid it. 

Roll the tumblers in hot water, and let 
them stand in a pan of hot water 1 inch 
deep, while filling. If the jelly is perfectly 
skimmed it is not necessary to strain it 
just before filling the glasses. Fill each 
glass full to the brim, set away in a dry 
place, or in the sun, and in a few days 
cover the jelly with soft paper, cut to fit 
inside the glass, and then put on the tin 
covers. Or cut rounds of paper a little 
larger than the glass, wet them around 
the edge with flour paste, and paste them 
on the glass. 

Crab Apple Jelly: Wash the apples, re- 
move the blossom end, and cut in small 
Pieces, but do not pare or core, for the 
skins and seeds improve the color and qual- 
ity of the jelly. Cover with cold water, and 
cook gently until soft. Keep them covered, 
and turn the kettle often, but do not stir 
or mash the apples. When the apples are 
very soft, and the liquid is red, turn them 
into a strainer cloth and hang it up to drip 
all night. In the morning boil the liquid 
ten minutes, then. strain again through 
a very fine cloth, and measure it. Allow 
% lb sugar to 1 pt of juice. Boil the juice 
alone until it begins to thicken on the edge 
of the pan, then add the sugar, and cook 
five minutes longer, or until it jellies. Then 
skim, and turn into glasses. 

Blackberry Jelly: Use the low, wild black- 
berries. Mash them, and heat slowly until 
the juice is all drawn out. Then squeeze 
through a cheesecloth, and drip through a 
flannel strainer. Allow a scant cup sugar 
to every cup of juice. Boil the juice 15 
minutes, then add the hot sugar, and boil 
until it thickens when poured on a cool 
plate. 

Currant Jelly: Bruise and squeeze the 
currants until all the juice is out of them, 
then strain through flannel, and put the 
juice .on to boil for 15 minutes. Strain 
again, and measure, and allow the same 
measure of sugar. Bring the juice to boil- 
ing again, and as soon as it begins to 
thicken on the pan, remove from the fire, 
add the sugar quickly, stir well, and re- 
move the scum, then turn at once into the 
glasses. Currants should be gathered on a 
ee dry day, and before they are fully 
ripe. , 

Cranberry Jelly: Pick -over. and wash 
the cranberries. Put them into the pre- 
serving kettle with water enough to show 
through the berries—about 1 cup to 1 qt of 
berries. Cook until the berries are soft, 
mashing them often against the side of 


the kettle: “Turn ‘into a cheesecloth to | 





FRUIT TIME 


drain. Lift the corners of the cloth often, 
and allow the jelly to drip through a clean 
place. Measure the juice, and allow an 
equal measure of sugar. Boil the juice 15 
minutes, then add the sugar, remove the 
scum, and when it thickens on the spcon, 
turn at once into the glasses. 


Plum Jelly: Put the plums, which may | 


be either damsons, red, or beach plums, 
into the preserving kettle, with water to 
cover. Heat slowly, and simmer until the 
plums will mash reacily, then turn into a 
flannel jelly bag, and drip until the pulp 
is dry. Boil the juice rapidly 20 minutes, 
skimming often. Remove it from the fire, 
measure, and return to the stove. As soon 
as it boils again, add as many bowls. of 
Sugar as you have of juice, and boil till it 
jellies, which will be 15 or 20 minutes. 
Pour into tumblers, and stand aside two or 


three days. Then cover with paper, and ;: 


put in a cool, dry place. 

Barberry Jelly: Pick over the barber- 
ries, and wash them. Put them into a 
preserving kettle, and to every 4 qts of 
berries allow 3 pts of water, and 1 doz 
sour apples, quartered and cored. Boil 
slowly until apples and berries are soft, 
then turn into a jelly bag and drip, being 
very careful not to squeeze it or the jelly 
will not be clear. Boil the juice 20 minutes, 
skim and measure. To every cup of juice 
use 1 generous cup sugar. Boil until it 
jellies, which will sometimes take 30 min- 
utes. Pour into tumblers, and after three 
or four days, cover with paper. 


Currant-Raspberry Salad—This differs 


materially from blackberry salad by being 
served with a sweet dressing made thus: 
Two tablespoons granulated sugar, to 2-3 
cup water, a pinch of salt, 1 cup mashed 
berries. Place on fire and when hot, add 
1 tablespoon butter. Cool, and add % pt 
sweet whipped cream. Lay the currants 
and raspberries in layers, and mix well with 
dressing.—[Percy Fielding. 


Peach Figs—Pare sound, ripe peaches, 
and cut in half, removing the pit. Make a 
very thick syrup of sugar and water, two 
parts sugar to one of water, letting it boil 
down. Place the peaches in this syrup for 
a short time, not letting them soften so that 
they will break. Place on platters to dry in 
the hot sun. When dry, sprinkle well with 
powdered sugar, and pack away in a tin 
box or glass jar. They will keep a long 
time and are delicious.—[Margaret Mat- 
thews. 


Frosted Peaches—For 12 large peaches 
take the whites of 3 eggs, beaten to a froth. 
Put this with 2 tablespoons water. Have 
ready 1 cup powdered sugar, remove the 
stones from the peaches and rub off the 
fur. Then dip in the egg and roll in pow- 
dered sugar. Set carefully upon white pa- 
per with the stem end down. Lay in a 
sunny window. When half dry, roll again 
and finish drying.—[Lucy Williams. 


A Vegetable Trio—Cut into dice 1 qt but- 
ter beans, 4 young carrots, and if possible, 
a handful of chestnuts. Just before serving, 
add butter and cream, and season to taste. 
If cream is not available use milk, and 
when it boils up add 1 teaspoon flour rubbed 
with the butter and cook a few moments 
longer.—[Mrs W. 8. 8. 





- Banner Lye 


The best help in Msg house- 
hold and farm utensils. 
Makes pure soap without boiling. 
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At one 
HALF THE COST 


Lion Goffee 


has better strength and 
flavor than many so-call- 
ed “fancy” brands. 

Bulk coffee at the same 
price is not to be com- 
pared with Lion in quality. 


In 1 Ib. air tight, 
sealed packages, 

















Try, THEN BUY Plan 


y way we sell our special 
” tas of celebrated <“ 


MALAMAZOO 


steel ranges, steel cook stoves and 
Oak heaters. We sell direct from 
our factory at factory prices on 
30 Days’ Free Trial, 
freight paid, At the end ofthe trial yon 
can nate of return purchase at —_ 
offer over mais. Waatio 
more sboutit? Send for froo catalogue. 
Kalamacco Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 4 
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BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
Reduced Pee 2 Don't Ebor antl eure 


new 80-pp. 
= Re dtiok Wurlitzer Co., 
275 & 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 

Law and Solicitor of Patents. 824 
t Bond Building, Washington, D. C, 

Booklet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them 





PATENT 48-page book free, 
highest references, 
W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C, 


THE LATEST FASHIONS 


We issue a catalog of up-to-date 
patterns equal to those usually sold 
at from 25 to 35 cents, which are 
supplied to our subscribers for 


ONLY 10 CENTS EACH 


The patterns are all of the very 
latest and choicest designs. Cat- 
alog free on request. Address 
Pattern Department, 


ORANGE JUDD COCIPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 




















When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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LLAR AND 95 CENTS BUTS 
eg THIS — GRaDA, HIGH 
: EIGHT D — oes on. BOLID 


POLISHED, — A ng DROP HEAD caBISET SEWie MACHINE, the 


equal of 


0. fre — ar 5 Drawer. Drop 
EW QUEEN “Sewing MA ng ei 


$12.8 BURDICK SEwine p maCiN 
UR OUR MINNESOTA, ie equal of regular § 


kines that cost Sil, the money elsewhere. 
1.95 for the beantifal mar- 
s quetry decorated EDG E- 
ERE SEWING MACHINE. 
j -20 for the HIGHEST GRADE 
os Sewing Machine made. 
00 aad 660.00 agents’ 
many other MR Hd ay beautifully illustrated 


= eee Gooereen, the o parts, an ey ane special features in our big, 


You Must Write For it. 
00 to OO ON ANT KIND OF A MACHINE. 


p Sowing, oe oF 
THREE MONTHS? FREE TRIAL at beaters 


Oatalogue, the 


terms, pay a teen ponaeed 


ur libera! 
IEEE MONTHS E FREE TRIAL 


PUAN, out thin od. cof tad malt to SEARE, = parecer & CO., Chicago. 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 








Just for Fun. 





“Some years ago,” said Bishop Potter, in 
a recent speech, “I was traveling in Min- 
nesota. A man approached me on the rail- 
way platform and scanned my features 
closely. ‘Excuse me,’ he said finally, ‘but 


The Adventures of a 
Fortune-Hunting Lord 


The hero of these droll adventures is an English nobleman who comes 
to America in search of an heiress. 
the smart set of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and 
In each city he meets with some absurd and distressing 

adventure ; and, in revenge, he tells what he has learned of American 
| society and satirizes the foibles and distinctive peculiarities of the 
| smart sets of the various social centres. 


Chicago. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


haven't I seen your picture in the papers?’ 
I was compelled to confess that he might 
have done so. ‘I thought so,’ continued the 
inquisitive one. ‘May I ask what you were 
cured of?’ ”’ 


Delight (four years old): I’m sick and 
tired of these stupid dolls. Don’t you wish 
we had a real meat baby brother? Mar- 








many of the society folk that flit through these tales. 


| GILBERT PARKER 


He is promptly taken up by 


City dwellers will recognize 


[23] 47 


garet (six years old): No; if we have any 
more children, I want either an older sister 
or a pair of twins. 








Little Bertie had been taught not to ask 
for anything at meals. Ome day poor Ber- 
tie had been forgotten, when he patheti- 
cally inquired: “Do little boys get to heaven 
when they are starved to death?” 





A Stirring Love Story by the Author of The Right of Way 


Mr.,Parker’s new novel is a six-part love story, the action of which takes place in the 
| Egypt of to-day. The heroine is a beautiful woman whose chief antipathy is a slave- 
How she cured the Englishman of his avarice and how the 
Englishman cured her of her hatred for him, is the tale. 





| dealing English capitalist. 


THE SATURDAY 


- f-. printed. 


The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVENING POST 


(Founded by Benjamin- Franklin; 1728y 2 
|; A handsomely-illustrated weekly cuaiesine, “ 
| has the greatest living. writers and a circulation of 
# 330,000 copies every. week. .  aeperbly sfustrated and 


Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


They are from John Graham, an old Chicago pork 
packer, to his son Pierrepont, who 
has just left Harvard College, and is 
beginning work in earnest as an eight- 
dollar clerk in the old man’s packing- 
house. This series, recently published 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT, 
has been put into a little booklet, and 
a copy will be sent free of charge to 
any one sending 25c. for a 3 months’ 
trial subscription to The Saturday Evening 
Post. A second series of these letters 
will begin in an early number of THE Post. 






































ADVERTISEMENTS 


WONDERFUL @ESULTS. 
1 GStook Rood. “iat ska was CaTLim, Icirmvors. 
éeapolis, Minn. 
} I had a sow five years last pes ya org tart et otk, would eat 
fend id not get up. gue “was uce skin and: bones and: was 
sat dead. x bor recommend ternational Stock Food,” I 
bought some and began to drench her with it. She began to get better 
the first day, soon had an appetite, and before I had given her the 
entire box she was well. On the 25th day of May she had sixteen pigs, 
but as = had but fourteen teats, she could only raise fourteen of the 
e sow and pigs are healthy today. I wish to recommend 
pe ‘Stock Food”’to all stockmen. THOMAS E. JONES. 


7 “International Stock Food’”’ is prepared from Horbs, Seeds, Roots and Barks. 


IT CONTAINS 43" 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, erc. 


Covers Pria $2000 Arti da oe pny make these Engra 2. Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated 
= wah omy Ly ay of Dollars. whe iilweteuted dosck Besk also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 


The 
M ma ha Stock Book for reference. 
Hogs and Poultry of All Kinds. The Editor of thie Paper will tell you that you ought to have our — 
: aa WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “ INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. “ 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and &@” Answer These 3 Questions: 
tet—Rame this nie @ad—Bow much stock have you? &¢—Djd you over use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’ for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs og Pigs? 


sod Factory the World, international Stock Food te MINN.. U.S.A. 





Lage eeeital I Paid in, $1,000,000. 











PLOWING MADE EASY. After years of patient effort we have perfected and hold let- 
ters patent for a device which will prove a greater boon to the 
farmer than any invention of the age. By the use of our trucks which are 
easily attached to any beam plow, new or old, a furrow uniform in width and 
— can be secured. Mr. Shaffer, of Newfield, N. Y., writes: ‘‘It is remark- 
ble how easy the truck does away with the hard labor of plowing.” If you 
would profit by the experience of everyone who has used them you would not 
delay a day in ordering a set. Our new trucks are guaranteed perfect in 
construction and operation. Arms malleabieiron. Axle chilled steel. 
AGENTS WANTED. Fast seller everywhere. Big money for workers. No 


charge for territory. WONDER PLOW CO.,14 Factory St., St. Clair, Mich. 











DEDERICK’S, “sarees” pele TS 
Itis light, strong and durable, and requires but inte bs. it. Seieace ~~ AS Sak . 5 SUPERIOR DISC DRILLS 


wheels replace trucks. Most compact and simple belt press made. 
We also make Hand, Horse and Belt Power Presses. Over 150 styles to select . a REQUIRE NO EXTRA HELP 


from. Write for catalogue, full description, prices, etc 7 i TRASHY GROU 
P. K. DEDERICK'S SONS, 54 Tivoli St., ALBANY, N. ¥Y.——o \ mo De cus Mirough trash | 
and cover all the seed. 
: ; ‘ The better work in hard or 
s . soft ground t any Hoe or Shoe Drill. 
' gf e Superior Disc and Superior Feed 
So ee t 4 wi ck ¥ | make seeding easy and good results cer- | 
| tain. i 
pe A Se es g You ‘7 no a hon mm buy 8 2 i 
Two Horse Full Circl the ase uperior. “It is the drill for drilling a 
aia ie crops—Wheat, Oats,-Cow Peas, Corn, 


BALING PRESSES CIDER PR ne | : tO ets cuntainad fe highdep Courts. 


make the solid compact bales ay Miploma ot W. World’s Fair. Get our free Your. request on a postal card will 
‘ catalogue before buying. : bring Illustrated Catalogue No. 13. 


that fill cars and save freight. LG 
; @YDRAULIC PRESS MPG. m0. Pp c SUPERIOR DRILL CO. 


CG it Pe Its feed 6 mas ST., MT. GILEAD, 0 . 
me eneutne: ie Springfield, Ohio, U. 8. A- 


Az almost double 
the size of others. ? 
rete, ae =" FENGE MACHINE 
high—for horses to step A 
over. Press stands up to aaa bat combines Sim 

its. work—eo does the tier Warde pidity and reonomy, i DUPLEX. ae 
no digging holes for wheels. makve over _ Styles, 50 to Ast hi of 

Adapted to bank barns. Fence that combines Stréngth, Uniformit 
. = — La 
KING OF THE HAY FEELDS, Ml / OGG Permanency, Rell Reliabilit and qemetency 
Write for free catalogue. T Cost a AB gen Trial, 1 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St. Sandwich, His. aS information fen: Wire of every descrip- 
’ tion at Wholesale ‘Prices. Write soa 
KITSELNAN BROTHERS, 























Box D16, Muncie, Ind, 
oa, 
rBALES ‘310% EPARATORS AND POWERS. MACHINERY 
even tread. Catalogue free. + => A Best and cheapest. 
— =\% tzu Send for catalogue. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 


216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 








The Gem ‘Pull- Circle Baler, lightest, strongest, cheapest — > u 
baler. Made of wrought steel. Operated by 1 or 2 horses. Sweep powers, Corn Shellers, F Mills Steel Rollers, Mowers, 


Bales 10 to 15 tonsaday. Sold ou Sdays’ trial. Catalogue Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines o 25 H.P., mounted or 
free. Address O¢oO ERTEL 00., Quincy, Ti. stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. W DRILLING 
a 
T Machines 
auned Ss EE ROOFI NG Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep/or 
OUR OFFER: a a — , shaliow wellsin any kind of soil or rock, Mounted 


ead. out 

pad ae A . pg . on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
pat end yt, A oP / FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY us Strong, simple and durable, Any mechanic cag 
snail, postpaid, our intest @perate them easily. Send for catalog. 
big Special Bugey, Harness : Sear Sew, peutee, Gumi - Bardened WILLIAMS BROS.., Ith N.¥ 

i Sree eye | Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The I OS.. Ithaca, N. ¥. 
- —U rare ogue, also t\ ‘r ; best Roofing, Siding or Uelling you ean use. 
the most liberal FreeTrial, ‘ ii a No experience necessary to lay it. An 


Pay After Keeeived | - om | ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 

y - \ tools you need. We furnish nafis free / 
<a = | ~ oN — roofing = _—: Comes P 

3 ‘ “ 4 either flat, corrugated or ” crimped. 
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